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ANNUAL CONSUMPTION ©F PLANT NUTRIENTS 
- IN THE UNITED STATES 
1944-1954 


1944 1946 1948 


1950 1952 1954 


Year Ended June 30, 


WASHINGTON—Tonnage of com- 
ercial fertilizer in the U.S. and ter- 
itories dipped during the year ended 
ast June 30, but consumption of pri- 
ary nutrients set a new record for 
he 15th consecutive year, according 
o the annual fertilizer consumption 
eport, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture. 


The report was prepared by 
Walter Scholl, Hilda M. Wallace 
and Esther I, Fox of the Fertilizer 
& Agricultural Lime Section, Soil 
& Water Conservation Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, at Beltsville, Md. 


Highlights of the report appeared 
- last week’s issue of Croplife. Fol- 
me owing is the complete report: 


For the year ended June 30, 1954, 
the consumption of fertilizers in the 
US. and territories amounted to 22,- 
773,499 tons or 2.73% less than the 
meonsumption in 1952-53. 

This quantity comprised 22,157,986 
tons of products containing one or 
more of the primary nutrients (N, 
available P.O;, K,O) and 615,513 tons 
of the secondary and trace element 
materials which did not contain pri- 
mary nutrients. The consumption of 
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ertilizer Tonnage Dips, 
mut Nutrient Use Sets 
New Record in 1953-54 


these fertilizers was, respectively, 
377,135 tons (1.67%) and 261,974 tons 
(29.86%) less than that in 1952-53. 


Although the tonnage of fertiliz- 
ers used in 1953-54 was lower than 
in 1952-58, a new record in total 
consumption of primary nutrients 
was set for the 15th consecutive 
year. Thus the consumption of these 
nutrients amounted to 5,895,558 
tons, an increase of 4.42% (249,502 
tons) over that in the preceding 
year. 


The consumption of nitrogen in- 
creased 12.85% (210,360 tons) to 
1,847,416 tons and that of K:0 3.90% 
(67,792 tons) to 1,806,042 tons, where- 
as the consumption of available P.O; 
decreased 1.26% (28,650 tons) to 2,- 
242,100 tons. The content of total 
P.O; in all fertilizers decreased 4.28% 
(118,317 tons) to 2,646,971 tons. 

The average primary nutrient con- 
tent of fertilizers bearing primary 

(Continued on page 18) 


Construction Starts 
On Escambia Bay 


Petrochemical Plant 


—SEE PHOTO ON PAGE 2/— 


PENSACOLA - MILTON, FLA. — 
Construction is under way for a 
petrochemical. plant to be operated 
by Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. be- 
tween Milton and Pensacola in Santa 
Rosa County, Florida. 

Cost of the plant, including other 
facilities to be built later, will exceed 
$25,000,000. Civic and industry lead- 
ers from this area joined officers and 
directors of the Escambia Bay firm in 
official ground breaking ceremonies 
recently. 


Using natural gas as the prin- 
cipal raw material, the Santa Rosa 
County plant will produce as much 
as 250 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
per day, from which a daily output 
of some 220 tons of nitric acid, 
275 to 350 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate and 200 tons of ammonium 
nitrate-ammonia fertilizer solutions 
may be developed. 


The initial production of two pri- 
mary units will be industrial chemi- 
cals, direct fertilizers and components 
for the manufacture of mixed ferti- 
lizers. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., At- 
lanta, have been designated sales 
agent for the fertilizer products of 
Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 

(Continued on page 21) 


TVA to Auction 


Fertilizer Plant 


CHATTANOOGA — The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has announced one 
of its fertilizer plants—Godwin Phos- 
phate at Columbia, Tenn. — will be 
auctioned June 8. 

The government agency reported it 
had earlier announced the plant and 
406-acre site would be offered for 
sale, but at that time said TVA first 
would have to receive an offer from 
someone to buy “at an acceptable 
minimum price.” It has since received 
such an offer, the agency reported, 
from a large chemical company. 

TVA said its prospecting and min- 
ing programs in Middle Tennessee 
will continue to support its phosphate 
fertilizer and munitions development 
work at its chemical engineering re- 
search center at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 


POTENTIAL OUTLINED 


Research Group Sees Bright 
Future for Chemical Industry 


NEW YORK—The chemical indus- 
try, including agricultural chemicals, 
can look forward to continued growth 
during the next five years, members 
of the Chemical Market Research 
Assn. said here May 19 at the group’s 
annual meeting.. 

Increased fertilizer usage was pre- 
dicted by Richard F. Messing, man- 
ager of the industrial economics de- 
partment of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., a research organ- 


ization. The increase would occur, he 
said, despite an unchanged farm 
prosperity. Mr. Messing based his 
views on the fact that only about 
25% of the country’s crop land now 
receives any application of fertilizer. 


Fertilizer usage in many areas 
remains considerably under that 
which would represent either opti- 
mum economic performance for the 

(Continued on page 21) 


Seasonal Price 
Squalls Seen 
For Nitrogen 


Farm Income Dip 
Adds to Squeeze 
In Supply-Demand 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Seasonal summer 
price squalls are now indicated for 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials, ac- 
cording to information reaching here, 
as it now becomes evident that a 
supply-demand squeeze is making 


‘itself felt. 


Government officials here, speaking 
to Croplife, indicated that reports 
that the steel industry contemplated 
price reductions in solid nitrogen 
products were correct but that the 

(Continued on page 17) 


Bids Asked for 
Spruce Budworm 


Control in West 


MISSOULA, MONT. — The USS. 
Forest Service is sending out bid in- 
vitations for spray operations and a 
supply of chemical spray mixture for 
a spruce budworm control program 
in the service’s region 1 with head- 
quarters here. 


P. D. Hanson, regional forester, 
said the three year aerial spray 
program eventually would extend 
over 2,000,000 acres of timber in 
Montana and Northern Idaho. 


Assigned first priority for the pro- 
gram were three units—the Bitter- 
root consisting of 105,000 acres in the 
east and west forks of the Bitterroot 
River south of Missoula; the Gardiner 
comprising 58,000 acres in the Yellow- 
stone National Park area; and the 
Swan River area southeast of Kali- 
spell, Mont., extending over 75,000 
acres of the Flathead National 
Forest. 


Spruce budworm infestation has 


reached epidemic proportions in 
Douglas fir stands, Mr. Hanson said. 


Sulfur Production 


WASHINGTON—The domestic sul- 
fur industry produced 434,568 long 
tons of native sulfur and 32,300 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or greater) during March, ac- 
cording to reports of producers to 
the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Producers’ 
stocks of native sulfur decreased 
from the previous month and at the 
end of March totaled 3,090,897 tons. 


INSECT, PLANT 
DISEASE NOTES 


See Page 4 
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Arid Lands Conference Gives 
Promise of Increased Use of 
Chemicals to Reclaim Deserts 


. ALBUQUERQUE — New and in- 
creasing markets for agricultural 
chemicals were forecast at the Inter- 
national Arid Lands Conference held 
here recently. Attendance was more 
than 2,000. 

Fifty-nine scientists from 25 na- 
tions assembled on the campus of the 
University of New Mexico under 
sponsorship of the American Assn. 
for the Advancement of Science, to 
discuss ways and means of making 
the world’s wastelands produce more 
food for rapidly-expanding _popula- 


tions. 


One third of the earth’s land 
surface now either arid or semi- 
arid, could be developed for use as 
pasture and range land, they de- 
clared. Chemical fertilizers, applied 
to range land, have paid dividends. 
Weed-killers are being used to de- 
stroy aquatic plants ‘that clog irri- 
gation canals. Insecticides have 
proved their worth against grass- 
hoppers and other pests that attack 
forage plants, the scientists said. 


Water was a critical factor in all 
discussions. Some sessions dealt di- 
rectly with it and covered such topics 
as rain-making, irrigation, estimat- 
irig underground resources, and de- 
salination of sea water. Conservation 
of existing water resources was also 
a major subject. 

Can a reservoir be coated with a 
substance that would prevent evap- 
oration? Australia is testing deter- 
gents in this regard, said Dr. B. T. 
Dickson, retired chief of the Com- 
monwealth’s division of plant indus- 
try. Evaporation can be stopped by a 


monomolecular film, he says, but. 


tests have not reached the practical 
stage yet. 


Can chemicals be used to kill 
weeds in irrigation ditches without 
eventually harming crops? L. N. 
McClellan, assistant commissioner 
and chief engineer of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, said ex- 


periments with miscible oils and ~ 


aromatic oils show promise. 


Another reclamation specialist, 
E. W. Elliott of Albuquerque, told 
how 2,4-D amine salt was being used 
successfully to kill salt-cedars in the 
Rio Grande River between Belen and 
Elephant Butte Dam. 

Small airplanes have sprayed 2,4-D 
in droplet form to some 20,000 acres 
of shrub-clogged swamps in the San 
Marcial area of the river. The planes 
applied about two pounds of 2,4-D to 
the acre. The substance was mixed 
with 5 gal. water, % gal. diesel oil 
and a small portion of emulsifier. 


Ground spraying rigs were also 
used. Large tank trucks, equipped 
with pumps and booms, permitted 
more intensive and more controlled 
application in areas where neigh- 
boring crops and useful trees had 
to be avoided. 


Mr. Elliott, who is in charge of 
reclamation’s maintenance and drain- 
age division of the Middle Rio Grande 
Project, also discussed use of soil 
sterilants, employed principally to 
keep weeds away from structures. 

He found sprayed materials su- 
perior to pellets because the latter do 
not permeate arid soil as well as they 
do in humid areas. 


Forest Service officials told how 
chemical sprays were being used to 
eliminate sage brush, also. Eradi- 
cation of such gives valuable range 
grass a chance to return and pro- 
vide fodder and check erosion. 


Herbicides are also used against 
mesquite and junipers. One study 
showed that an acre that included 
176 junipers produced only 51 Ib. 


grass fodder. A nearby acre where 
trees had been removed, provided 240 
Ib. feed. 

Turning from water-saving meas- 
ures, the scientists considered ways 
and means of making the most of 
what nature provides. 

Finding the best types of plants for 
various climatic conditions was a 
major topic, of course. But more than 
one agronomist stressed that “creat- 
ing a favorable environment” for 
plants (principally through fertiliz- 
ers) was important, too. 


As stated by Dr. R. Merton Love, 
University of California agrono- 
mist: “There is no question of eco- 
nomic returns resulting from fer- 
tilization of unimproved ranges.” 


He described experiments in arid 

sections of California which showed 
the value of phosphorus and sulphur 
compounds in increasing the yield of 
resident legumes. Other tests used 
nitrogen fertilizers alone or in com- 
bination to increase the total pro- 
duction of forage and provide feed 
earlier in the season. 
“In extensive tests, Martin and 
Berry found that yields of meat could 
be increased from two to five-fold,” 
Dr. Love said. “The poorer the soil, 
the higher the increase in produc- 
tivity.” 


He cited the example of one 
farmer who seeded and phosphated 
350 acres in 1953 at a cost of $8 
an acre. The net return was about 


$10 an acre the first year. A herd ~ 


of 700 beef animals had access to 
the improved range for 50 days in 
the spring and averaged 46 Ib. more 
than a comparable herd on unim- 
proved range, he said. 


R. O. Whyte, however, stressed 
that many backward areas of the 
world cannot afford fertilizer yet and 
must build themselves up economi- 
cally from local materials before 
achieving commercial status. 

Dr. Whyte, who is with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in Rome, cited a belt 
of arid land “used and misused for 
centuries” stretching from Portugal 
to Pakistan. Some of this is man- 
made desert and could be returned to 
productive use by shelter-belts, water- 
spreading, reseeding, soil - building, 
— strict range management, he 


Reseeding must be accomplished 
on a wide scale, however, accord- 
ing to Wayne Kessler, Arizona 
range specialist. Where livestock 
have a choice of forage, they eat 
the more palatable plants first and 
this ultimately favors the survival 
of undesirable and wasteful plants. 
C. 8S. Christian, officer in charge of 
Land Research Section for Aus- 
tralia, pointed out that wise use of 
fertilizers will help beneficial plants 
in their competition against weeds. 
He urged more ecological research 
and cost studies. 


Botanists and ecologists turned to 
the problem of drouth resistance in 
plants. Both Dr. F. W. Went of Cal- 
tech’s Earhart Plant Research Lab- 
oratory and Dr. Michael Evenari of 
Israel’s Hebrew University, said they 
believe that plants can be modified in 
this regard by chemical treatment. 

“Put potassium on plants and their 
transpiration goes down,” said Dr. 
Went. “Germinate certain seeds in 
salt solution and for some time the 
plant will lose less water than com- 
parable plants.” 

They suggested that basic research 

now. e in plant breeding and con- 
ditioning. 

Dr. Evenari also spoke of experi- 
ments in Israel to combat the rapid 


formation of a hard crust characteris- 
tic of some desert soils. After a rain, 
some crusts form so fast that seeds 
cannot sprout. He described tests 
with soil conditioners and also sug- 
gested that seed-conditioning some- 
times accelerates germination enough 
to meet the crust problem. 


Several sessions were devoted to 
salinity problems. As one example, 
_P. J. Lyerly of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Ysleta 
_said that acreage in cultivation in 
Hudspeth County Reclamation and 
Conservation District No. 1 will be 
reduced about one half this year 
because of lack of satisfactory wa- 
ter or because of acute salinity 
problems. 


Mineralization of irrigation water is 
causing much concern in other areas 
of the lower Rio Grande. Only leach- 
ing with excess water was suggested 
to solve the problem. But since water 
is in short supply, some other solution 
is needed. 


De-salination of water by chemical 
means was discussed, but none of the 
methods were deemed to be economi- 
cally feasible yet. 


One of the active spirits behind the 
conference, Dr. Peter C. Duisberg of 
the Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers Assn., El Paso, pointed out 
that the big meeting raised more 
questions than it answered. But he 
added that it was useful for scientists 
of different disciplines and nations to 
compare notes. 


Dr. Duisberg expressed hope that 
an organization can be formed to 
act as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion on desert land research, stat- 
ing that it will be particularly help- 
ful if laymen as well as scientists 
participate. 


“Too often scientists pursue a prob- 
lem by continually narrowing their 
field of study,” he said. “We need to 
have other citizens along to remind 
them of the purpose of the study in 
the first place.” 

The scientists spent four days at 
the University of New Mexico, then 
took a two-day tour of the drouth 
areas of the Southwest. Conferences 
were then held for three days at New 
Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology at Socorro. 

Supporting the meetings were $6,000 
raised by local farmers and business- 
men, plus grants from the National 
Science ’Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

UNESCO’s advisory committee on 
arid zone research held its first 
American meeting in conjunction with 
the conference. 


Robert 9. Parks Named 
General Sales Manager 
Of Grace Chemical Co. 


MEMPHIS—Robert Q. Parks has 
been named general sales manager 
of Grace Chemical Co. Since joining 
Grace Chemical in early 1953, Dr. 
Parks has been serving as manager 
of agricultural services. 

Prior to his association with Grace 
Chemical, he was head of soil man- 
agement and irrigation agriculture 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Beltsville, Md. He was earlier 
connected with the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster; the 
US. Plant, Soil and Nutrition Lab 
at Ithaca, N.Y., and the USDA re- 
search division at Auburn, Ala. 

Educated at the University of Ari- 
zona and Ohio State University, Dr. 
Parks is a member of the Interna- 
tional Society of Soil Science; the 
American Society of Agronomy and 
the Soil Science Society of America. 


NEW PACKAGE 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—A new 2- 
Ib. package of “Lignasan” fungicide, 
, has m announced the Du 


Glenn O. Middleton 


Virginia-Carolina Name 
Glenn O. Middleton 


Manager at Dubuque 


RICHMOND, VA.—Glenn 0. mif 
dleton has been appointed manag 
of the Dubuque, Iowa, sales offi 
of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor 
effective June 1, it has been aj 
nounced by C. Cecil Arledge, vi 
president of the firm. 


Mr. Middleton joined the compa 
in 1937 as clerk in the East St. Loui 
Tll., sales office. He soon was mad 
cashier, and in 1947 was transferrd 
to Dubuque as chief clerk when th: 
office was opened. He was appoint 
to the position of assistant to ma 
ager in 1950 and has served as a 
sistant manager since 1952. = 


A native of Carbondale, III. 
received his education in the loc: 
school and attended the Universit 
of Southern Illinois. Mr. Middleto 
succeeds Harold S. Vorhes, who ré 
cently resigned to form his o 
company. 


At the same time Mr. Arledge a 
nounced the appointment of C. A 
brey Clayton to the position of a 
sistant manager of the Dubuque o 
fice. Mr. Clayton has been assod 
ated with V-C for four years as 
salesman at the Memphis office. 
is a graduate of Alabama Polytec 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Program Set for 


Fertilizer Safety 
Session in Virginia 


RICHMOND, VA.—A session 0 
fertilizer safety will be included 
the 21st Virginia Statewide Safet 
Conference scheduled to be held he 
June 2-4. William C. Richardso 
Southern States Cooperative, Ric! 
mond, will preside as chairman 4 
the fertilizer section June 3. C4 
chairmen of the section -are Curt 
A. Cox, Virginia-Carolina Chemict 
Corp., Richmond, and Vernon 5 
Smith-Douglass Co.,-Norfol 

a. 


Ralph J. Crosby, assistant vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan 
Inc., New York, will appear on the 
meeting program. Topics to be cov 
ered in the session include “Thé 
Relationship of Accident Preven 
tion to Performance Efficiency,’ 
“The Basic Principles of Successf 
Accident Prevention” and “Th 
Importance of Accident Investi 
gation.” 


The afternoon will co 
tinue on the fertilizer safety them 
with topics being covered as follow 
“Opportunities That Supervis0 
Have to Eliminate Accident Causes; 
“Avenues of Approach to Correct? 
Action” and “The Qualifications of 


vention.” 


Supervisor Applied to Accident P'¢ 
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A Not Competing 
th Industry, 


airman Says 


CITY, MISS.—The Ten- 
alley Authority is not com- 
ql ith private industry for fer- 
kets, Gen. Herbert D. Vo- 
the TVA board of 
told agricultural special- 
. and farmers from eight states. 
Fe made the declaration in an ad- 
iss before members Of a Mississippi 
Me College - TVA - sponsored farm 
bdy tour of 16 counties. 


Agricultural specialists and farm 


aders of Arkansas, gs 
eorgia, Kentucky, No 


nnessee, 
, study farming operations, fer- 
lizer demonstrations and Coop- 
ton atives which are working with 
» agricultural extension service 


TVA. 
TVA has a minor role in the fer- 
q ier business,” Gen. Vogel said. 
que t produces only 4% of the plant 
od value manufactured in the US. 
nn O. Mil; only 2% of the total tonnage 
a 
imal aa Instead of competing with private 


dustry for fertilizer sales, the TVA 
airman said, the agency “cooper- 
es with other manufacturers to 
Ip them produce better fertilizers 
farmers.” 

Gen, Vogel stressed the military 
ue of TVA plants, and said the 
rency’s fertilizer facilities could be 
inverted to production of nitrates 
d phosphates for munitions in a 
ngle day. He also said that TVA 
rtilizer is supplied at price advan- 
ge to farmers only for test dem- 
tration purposes. 
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WASHINGTON — The second edi- 
on of “The Chemical Industry Facts 
ook” was published recently by the 
anufacturing Chemists’ Assn. The 


Arledge a 
C_A 
of a 
Jubuque o 
een assoc 


years as §§0-page work contains 15 chapters 
3 office. d is well illustrated with charts, 
a Polyteclfaphs and tables. One 14-page chap- 
la. r deals with chemicals and crops. 


About 100,000 copies of the first 
lition, published two years ago, 
ere distributed. 

According to the publisher, the sec- 
d edition is more complete than 
le first, offering an additional 52 
of information, inc‘uding such 
atures as a listing of trade associ- 
lons and professional societies iden- 
fied with chemical manufacturing. 
The single-copy price of the Chem- 
al Industry Facts Book is $1, post- 


session 
included 
ride Safet 
e held her 


Richardsoge prepaid. Discounts are available 
itive, Ricl@#h bulk quantities. Headquarters for 
hairman G@e association are at 1625 Eye St. 
ine 3. C@@W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Vernon A, McCoubrey 


Norfol 
Research Post with 


orth American Cyanamid 
TORONTO—North American Cy- 


stant vicéd 
MWeLennan 


ear on thagpamid, Ltd, has announced the ap- 
to be covg@p'ttment of Dr. James A. MeCou- 
lude “Tha@gg’y 2s manager of its newly formed 
t Prevengmtket research department. 


Mfficiency,” or to joining North American 
Successfulanamid, pr. McCoubrey served 
and the research department of 
t Investi@@PWinigan Chemicals, Ltd. He will 

hduct market surveys to provide in- 
Imation for decisions on plant ex- 
Sion, product diversification, and 
velopment of new products in 


1 will co 
fety them 
as follow 
Superviso 
nt Causes; 
Correcti 
ations of 
cident Pré 


FICE MOVING 

nRLINGTON, ONTARIO — The 
Potash Institute’s Canadian 
nS Moving to $42 Brant St. 


Fertilizer, Pesticides 
Ranked with Top 


Chemical Developments 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Compounds 
that enrich the soil, control insects 
and contribute to increased meat and 
dairy production rank among the 
most useful chemical developments 
of the last 35 years. 


That’s the word of a panel of nine 
experts, distinguished in the fields of 
science, education and publishing, 
who were asked to make the selec- 
tion to mark Chemical Progress 
Week, May 16-21. The results of 
their survey appear in the May-June 
issue of “Better Living,” the Du Pont 
Co. employee magazine. 

In all, 27 developments were sin- 
gled out by the panel. Synthetic fer- 
tilizers, synthetic insecticides and 
feed compounds were placed among 
the 10 most useful developments. 
Leading the list were synthetic fibers, 
antibiotics and synthetic plastics. 


Davison Appoints 
Two Research Men 


BALTIMORE — Pierre F. Gunder 
and James A. Long, Jr., have joined 
the Research and Development Divi- 
sion of the Davison Chemical Co. 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 

Mr. Gunder has been assigned to 
the research engineering department 
at the company’s Curtis Bay Works 
in Baltimore. He completed his work 
for a degree in chemical engineering 
at the College of the City of New 
York after having spent 2% years 
in the army chemical warfare serv- 
ice. Since leaving school, Mr. Gun- 
der has worked with the design and 
development agency of the army 
transportation corps board, and with 
National Lead Co. 

Mr. Long has been assigned to the 
development department at the com- 
pany’s Baltimore office. Mr. Long 
was in the armed services from Janu- 
ary, 1941, to January, 1946, when he 
was discharged with the rank of ma- 
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jor in the engineers’ corps. He then 
attended Lehigh University where he 
obtained a B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering. Since graduation Mr. 
Long has worked with the Barrett 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Luken’s Steel Co., and W. C. 
Hamilton & Sons. 


Northeastern Phytopaths 
Schedule Meeting 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
The annual winter meeting of the 
Northeastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Phytopathological Society will 
be held on Nov. 3-4 at the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc., West 
Springfield, according to B. H. Davis, 
professor and research specialist in 
plant pathology at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J. Mr. Davis 
is secretary of the division. Program 
details will be worked out present- 
ly, Mr. Davis said, and announce- 
ments will be made at a later date. 


GIANT SERVANT OF AGRICULTURE 


Time to Plant 


Someone once remarked—tomorrow should 
be a busy day, so much has been put off until 


then! 


Out of an entire year, there are only a 
few days when a farmer plants. That’s why 
we are geared to meet our customers’ imme- 


diate requirements. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


Southern Sales Office . . 


. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOW... get the extra storage you need and save 
money, too. Do-it-yourself with a Beaird packaged 
bulk storage plant shipped complete with every 
pump, valve, fitting and accessory you need to put 
it into operation. You buy nothing extra! And three 
to five-year financing may be arranged. 


Preassembly at Beaird and easy-to-follow building 
plans make it easy for you to install the complete 
packaged plant with minimum field work and out- 
side labor. Much of the installation may be made by 
your own employees. As further assurance of proper 
assembly, a Beaird field engineer supervises the 
entire installation, including unloading, placing tank 
on foundation and piping as well as unloading the 
first car of ammonia for you and demonstrating the 
plant operation to your employees. 


Before you build your bulk plant, see how much you 
may save by installing your own Beaird packaged 
storage station. Write today or ask your Beaird 
representative for a quotation on your requirements. 


SINGLE TANK 
30,000-gallon ‘’do-it-yourself”’ 
bulk storage station installed for 
plant or field storage. Beaird do- 
it-yourself packaged bulk plants 
are individually designed with 
one or more tanks to fit your 
requirements, engineered to meet 
all state and code regulations. 


DOUBLE TANK 


Packaged installation of 30,000- 
gallon tanks. Other sizes: 2,000 
to 30,000-gallon capacity. Identi- 
cal bulk plants may be ordered 
on a “turn-key” job basis, with 
Beaird field engineers handling 
every detail. 


SINGLE-BARREL TRANSPORT 
Bigger payloads for dealers — 
new Beaird 6,165-gallon trailer 
transports for NH3. Designed to 
eliminate dead weight, transports 


deliver bonus payloads up to 
1,000 gallons. 


_ Stockton, California 


Armyworm Outbreak 
In Southeast Virginia 

BLACKSBURG, VA. — Virginia’s 
first definite armyworm outbreak of 
the year has been reported in south- 
eastern Virginia. Damage reported so 
far has been only to oats, but other 
small grains may ‘be attacked. If the 
worms remain unchecked, serious 
damage can be expected. Toxaphene, 
TDE, DDT, and methoxychlor at 
about the rate of 2 Ib. actual material 
an acre should control the worms 
effectively. 

Alfalfa weevil infestations continue 
to be reported from additional coun- 
ties. The number of truck-crop and 
garden insects is increasing and will 
continue to do so for the rest of the 
season. Flea beetles seem to be caus- 
ing the most concern to growers on 
the Eastern Shore. 


Weevils, Other Pests 
Plague Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. — Alfalfa 
weevil larvae continue to feed on 
unprotected alfalfa in many sections. 
Damage to the second growth by 
larvae and new adults has been no- 
ticed in various localities on the 
Eastern Shore. 

Pea aphids are light on the East- 
ern Shore, but still quite heavy in 
some fields in central Maryland. 
Spittlebug adults were found in Wor- 
cester and Wicomico Counties. Dam- 
age by spittlebugs should soon be 
over. As yet no serious armyworm 
infestations have been seen or re- 
ported, although Delaware and Vir- 
ginia have reported damage. Grain 
fields all over the State should be 
watched closely for infestations. Cut- 
worms reported damaging corn in 
Dorchester County. 


Colorado potato beetles and flea 
beetles are active on potatoes and 
tomatoes on the Eastern Shore. Bean 
leaf beetle and Mexican bean beetle 
are doing damage to snap beans on 
the lower Eastern Shore. Flea beetles 
are present on sweet potato foliage 
in Wicomico County, and it will soon 
be time for gold beetles. 

Vegetable weevil damage to to- 
bacco in beds has occurred on a num- 
ber of farms in Calvert County. Use 
DDT or lead arsenate for its control. 

Cattle have been observed running 
from heel flies in Washington County. 
Sprays are not effective against these 
flies. Provide shade or ponds for pro- 
tection of animals.—Theo. L. Bissell 
and Wallace C. Harding. 


Corn Borers Begin 
To Stir in lowa 


AMES, IOWA — European corn 
borers are developing about 2 weeks 
ahead of last year. Present indica- 
tions are that we should have first 
eggs in central Iowa by June 1. There 
will be corn tall enough to be at- 
tractive. 


Half grown armyworms are feed- 
ing in oats and bromegrass. No seri- 
ous damage has been noted yet. 
Reports and observations indicate 
spotty cutworm damage by black 
and dingy cutworms to newly- 
sprouted corn in Page, Tama, Grun- 
dy, Union, Harrison, and Monona 
Counties. Worms range from 2nd to 
4th instar. Damage includes leaf 
feeding and cutting off of plants 
above and below ground level. 


A big hatch of grasshoppers has 
occurred in southern and western 
Iowa. Up to 10 per square yard in 
pastures and thin hay fields, up to 
20 per square yard in field edges, 
lawns, and gardens. Major species is 
the lesser migratory grasshopper, 
with 10% two-stripe grasshopper. 

Potato flea beetles are attacking 
potatoes and Colorado potato beetles 


INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


an averagt 
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me when 0 


be necessi 
Clover mite is doing damage on ap. pnded for e 
ple trees in western Iowa. Europeafime! include 
red mite eggs are hatching, ,,_mmdti", heptat 
aphids and leafhoppers are damaging Jordan. 
Inse 
Stable flies are beginning to appea reat : 
In Towa there was 
average o per animal this wos 
Fly numbers will continue 
crease. Horn flies continue to incre lopmen liet 
in numbers. They now range up peks not ai 
150 per animal in southwest Joy, uth yee 1 
and 100 per animal in central ost 
Cattle grub adults, often called hed fi 
flies, have been “goading” cattle oo ional mc 
siderably in many parts of Iow; orn thir 
There is no positive method of pr 60% com] 
venting this.—Harold Gunderson. me northe 
Minnesota Reports pries from 
H In much ¢ 
Pests Developing 
ST. PAUL, MINN. — Codling motifiiffn June, at v 
adults have emerged and _ favorable 
trapped in large numbers in south ; 
east Minnesota May 18-20. Plum cur Adult chin 
culio adults have been found in thagants and o 
Twin Cities area and in south-eag some field 
Minnesota. Some curculio depositin 
was found on first cover stage apg—p batch this 
ples in the LaCrescent (south-east Moderate 


Minnesota) area. oths are — 
ghts at nm 

During the week May 15-20MBnd occasion 
grasshopper egg surveys were con-MMp found in 


tinued in Central and Northwest 
Districts of Minnesota. In Anoka, 
Sherburne and Morrison Counties 
considerable hatch and some spray- 
ing have already been carried out. 
Farmers in these counties have 
been alerted to the importance of 
the problem. In Todd County (cen- 
tral Minnesota) hatch of Melano- 
plus bivittatus and M. mexicanus 
was light, but warm weather the 
latter part of the week was ex- 
pected to accelerate development. 
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European corn borer pupation av 
eraged 37% on May 20 in Cotton 
wood, Murray and Nobles Countie 
(south - west Minnesota). Approxi 
mately 1% emergence was observe 
in these counties. Pupation average¢ 
39% in Martin and Faribault Coun 
ties (south-west Minnesota) on Ma 
20, but no adult emergence was noted 


Red-Banded Leaf 
Roller in New Jersey 


Damage b 
hows as WV 
ed clover a 
orn may b 
lso.—H. B. 


Armywor 
n Missou 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Reg COLUMB 
banded leaf roller egg masses ar@™parley are r 
mostly hatched in southern NewMlthough tl 
Jersey and codling moth emergencgven the sm 


eads as s 
0 turn. Fa 
ot to wait 
barley, Tox 
fieldrin at 
ecommend 


is noticeable around packing sheds i 
that area. 


Onion maggot damage has bee 
heavy throughout the state, where 
earlier warnings were disregarded. 
Adult flies were still found on onio 


plantings in South Jersey on May Grassho) 
18th and thrips have moved ingjup. In th 
heavily on bunching onions. state, tho 
f seemed to 

Armyworm activity is being rePOTH We are gt; 
ed in some parts of the state 2M trough, th 
barley growers have been urged (lary gumm 
watch for this pest. of trouble. 
Downy mildew has been found Mthat last 4 
spinach in parts of Cumberland COURS concentrat 
ty. Growers are advised to pick beds in ¢ 
quickly as possible in any field whelseemed to 
the mildew is present. — Leland Giiseemed gui 
Merrill, Jr. and Spencer H. Davis, “Hileggs there. 
hormal eg 

Cotton Pests Show in by and Ia 
Georgia This Week oles 


ATHENS, GA. — Boll weevils ha 
begun to show up on young cotton 
South Georgia. Although hibernat 
studies conducted by Dr. C. M. Bee 
ham, Entomologist, Georgia 
ment Station, Experiment, showed 
very light carry-over of weevils 
should be on the lookout for poss! 
moderate to heavy infestations 


Some va 
Mowing up 
ese wil] 
hen the 
Prayed fo 
ave some ¢ 
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are also out feeding on potato leaves. 


localized areas. B® the grou 

Inspections for weevils in scedlif g 
cotton are made by examining lage cov 
plants while walking across 2 ficl™f*"egated 
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e of 1 weevil_per 100 
ry an early season ap- 
ation of insecticide may delay the 
when mid-season applications 
necessary. Insecticides recom- 
pnded for early season weevil con- 
ldrin, BHC, dieldrin, 
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re damaging Jordan. 
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ore was affimarks Illinois Report 

: this weey ANA, ILL.— Corn borer de- 
, to j Jopment is still approximately two 
earlier than normal. In the 
“ ge Up uth third of the state, pupation is 
Trost complete and moth emergence 
Owg 


bs begun; in the central third, pupa- 


n Called hell. yaries from 50 to 75% and an 
” Cattle confi -asional moth has emerged; in the 
ts of Iow brthern third, pupation is from 40 
thod of pref go, complete except in the ex- 
mderson sme northeastern section, where it 


ries from 25 to 40%. 


In much of Illinois, moth emerg- 
pnce may occur the first two weeks 
June, at which time corn will not 


‘odling mot 
he favorable for borer survival. 
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Adult chinch bugs are killing oat 
lants and occasionally wheat plants 
some fields in eastern Illinois and 
re depositing eggs that should begin 
» hatch this week. 
Moderate numbers of armyworm 
oths are still noticeable around 
ghts at night in central Illinois, 
d occasional small armyworms can 
e found in rank grains and grasses 
roughout the central section. In 
puthwestern Illinois, armyworms 
ange in size from small to nearly 


May 15-20 
Were Con- 
Northwest 
In Anoka, 
n Counties 


ome spray- Ml] grown. Although the infestation 
arried out.@ spotted, a few fields warrant an 
nties have[@pplication of dieldrin or toxaphene. 
vortance of Myhether or not parasites and diseases 


yunty (cen- 
of Melano- 
mexicanus 
reather the 
Kk Was ex- 
velopment. 


il help to control this generation 
ff armyworms cannot yet be de- 
ermined. 


Nymphs of tarnished plant bugs 
are becoming very abundant on 
clovers and alfalfa. Although con- 
trol measures may not be neces- 
sary at present, second growth of 
alfalfa and clover may be damaged. 


Damage by lesser clover leaf weevil 
hows as wilting stems in fields of 
ed clover and ladino..Early fields of 
orn may be attacked by cutworms, 
lso.—H. B. Petty. 


Armyworm Abundant 
n Missouri Fields 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Armyworms in 
parley are reaching the critical stage. 
Although the worms are still small, 
ven the small ones will start cutting 
eads as soon as the grain begins 
0 turn. Farmers were being warned 
ot to wait too long before spraying 
barley. Toxaphene, 2 Ib. an acre or 


lieldrin at 4 oz. an acre, is being 
ecommended. 
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ey on May] Grasshopper’ business is picking 
moved up. In the drier sections of the 
ions. rains of last week 
er eme step up the hopper hatch. 
eng We are still expecting 
e state trouble th 
en urged me e this year. If it is another 
Ty summer, you can expect a lot 
of trouble. It now becomes obvious 
en found Tiithat last fall, the hoppers did not 
erland - ‘oncentrate their eggs in the egg 
i to es ds in the usual manner. They 
y ec seemed to pick out any place that 
suitable, and plugged a few 
there, Although there are still 
te gee egg beds in some places, 
4 and large, the young hoppers 
oo more spread out than 
weevils ha 
ing cotton MM Some variegated cutworms are 
up in small grain. Most of 
_C. M. will be called armyworms. 
rgia they are present in fields 
nt, showed prayed for armyworms, you may 
weevils, some complaints about poor kills 
: for possiig™mee the worms will not be killed. 
festations og cutworms feed fairly close 
ground, and especi 
s in scedlil grain, 
amining "Wf"ge covered with insecticide. The 
ross 2 cutworms are not numer- 


ous enough in most fields to hurt the 
grain. They may cause some damage 
to legumes in the grain.—Stirling 
Kyd and Geo, W. Thomas. 


Fall Armyworm 


Invades Idaho 


GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO — An in- 
vasion of army cutworms is threaten- 
ing 50,000 acres of fall sown grains 


‘on the rich Camas prairie in this 


central Idaho county. 


Between 200 and 500 acres of fall 
sown grain already have been plowed 
under in one area and Idaho County 
Extension agent George Cook said 
more plowing will be necessary. He 
said some fields already are reported 
beyond salvage. 


Airplane spraying was being used 
by some farmers in an effort to 
combat the cutworms, but Dr. 
Hugh Manis, University of Idaho 
entomologist, called in for technical 
advice, said its effectiveness de- 
pended on growth and infestations. 


He said there is no seed treatment 
of any value in controlling the army 
cutworms and that sudden warm 
weather could promote rapid emerg- 
ence and cause a serious threat to 
crop production on the prairie. 

Dr. Manis said up to 25 army cut- 
worms per foot had been found in 
some fields. 


West Tennessee 
Lists Its Insects 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Rough- 
headed corn stalk beetle, also known 
as the sugar cane beetle, may give 
serious trouble this year, particularly 
in West Tennessee. This pest dam- 
aged young corn in scattered areas 
last year mainly in west Tennessee 
and some in middle Tennessee. 


Elm leaf beetle and its accom- 
panying larvae are expected to be 
wide-spread on elm trees for the 
remainder of the season. There will 
be three generations this summer. 


Vegetable weevils have been found 
notching and eating in tobacco plant 
beds in the state. For control, cryolite, 
toxaphene or chlordane is recom- 
mended.—R. P. Mullett. 


Apples Attacked by 


Curculio in Indiana 


VINCENNES, IND.—The cool and 
moist weather has prolonged plum 
curculio activity on apples. Lead ar- 
senate or dieldrin should be continued 
to be used in this cover spray as 
fresh egg laying punctures can still 
be found. 

Larvae of red-banded leaf roller 
are now large enough so that they 
can be readily found where infesta- 
tions are present. A few orchards in 
the Vincennes area have enough 
larvae present to warrant the use 
of TDE in this cover spray. 


Codling moth eggs laid between 
May 5 and May 7 hatched at Vin- 
cennes (Knox Co.) on May 17. 
Eggs laid between May 8 and 14 
are in the red ring stage. Oviposi- 
tion for first brood moths in the or- 
chards has not, as yet, reached its 
peak, but thorough protection for 
codling moth is needed from this 
date on. Approximately 50% of the 
moths in emergence cages had 
emerged as of May 16. 


Weather conditions have not been 
favorable for increases in orchard 
mite populations; nevertheless, com- 
parable heavy infestations of Euro- 
pean red mites, that will likely in- 
crease rapidly, are now present on 
apple trees where no dormant sprays 
were applied.—D. W. Hamilton. 


Grasshoppers Getting 


Under Way in New Mexico 
STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — The 
yellow clover aphid has hit its stride 
now and has shown up in large num- 
bers throughout the alfalfa growing 
(Continued on page 17) 


requirements. . 


THE J. 


TODAY’S doubled demands for Anhydrous 
Ammonia mean doubled profits for you if you have 
adequate storage and handling equipment. Beaird 
helps you meet these equipment requirements with 
the first complete line of equipment for every plant 
and field need. Now, through Beaird you can consoli- 
date your purchasing, financing and service respon- 
sibility at a single source. You also benefit from the 
latest design improvements that make NH8 easier, 
safer to use, and from Beaird’s experienced engi- 
neering and planning assistance to help you with 
your storage requirements —all without extra cost. 


More and more dealers are relying on Beaird equip- 
ment for the extra storage facilities needed to meet 
today’s doubled production and demand. At the 
plant or on the farm, Beaird safety-built storage 
and handling equipment is your sure way to bigger 
profits in anhydrous ammonia. Before you buy, ask 
your Beaird representative about a planned storage 
and field equipment program designed to fit your 


B. BEAIRD 
COMPANY, 
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BIGGER PROFITS 


FOR APPLICATION 

Beaird applicator tanks — 110, 
150, and 200-gallon sizes. Avail- 
able unfitted or fitted with high- 
est-quality fittings. Gleaming 
white “Weather-Weld” enamel 
finish. 


FIELD STORAGE 


Beaird packaged storage station 
available for do-it-yourself instal- 
lation with all necessary pipe 
and fittings, pump and safety 
controls, Shown: 6,000-gallon; 
other sizes from 2,000 to 30,000 
gallons, 


MOBILE FIELD SUPPLY 


Beaird truck and trailer tanks, 
500 and 1,000-gallon sizes, 
equipped with internal baffles to 
meet all state regulations. Dual 
fill valve couplings cut filling 
time in half, Long lasting gloss. 
white ““Weather-Weld” enamel 
finish. 


Stockton, California 


! equipment built by BEAIRD 
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acid to 40% of total output, extend | 44,000 tons of fertilizer to moot , 
the capacity of spent oxide and an- shortfall and so assist food producti 
se hydrite, and to restrict the use of in India, 
ee elemental sulfur burning capacity to 
that needed to fill the gap between outside India, sy) 
demand and the acid available from jee budgeta 
plant using other raw materials. —_ a ’ OMS Urea, fert 
The program has been successful. r grade, prilled or shotte 
The British Sulfur Corp. now reports | ‘*4-45% nitrogen; 14,000 tons , 
that the proportion of acid made 
to nitr 

Endastry News from Everywhere elemental sulfur has fallen to 96%; | fen of which not more thin 
32%; spent oxide acid accounted for tons am 
By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 19%; zine concentrates 8%, and an- pn 20 5% ie cry Stalling 
hydrite 5%. By 1956 the corporation | Mitrogen, ay 
expects that the proportion made 2,000 tons nitro-chalk, ammonj 

The pattern of production in the fur in zinc concentrates, and 544% in nitrate limestone, pellets or gran 


from elemental sulfur will fall to only n 
British sulfuric acid business has | sulfur from anhydrite. Thus indigen- 23% while pyrites will provide 24% lar, containing not less than 2059 


’ changed remarkably as a result of | ous sources accounted for only 28% ite 18%. ‘nitrogen. 
the exe undertaken in the past | of the U.K.’s total production of sul- and anhydri % Me WS is 40 provide $4 mi 
five years. The British had a sharp furie acid. Aid for India if 
lesson in 1950 when they realized It was because these facts were ize 
how dependent they were on imports staring them in the face that the A technical cooperation program Alan eellesiiaaait “gi ; n. he | 
of elemental sulfur British manufacturers started their | was signed recently in New Delhi be- n &' paying a part 


So far as the manufacture of acid | program of conversion and recon- tran ~ garversenente of tee He. the cost also. 
was concerned, 57% of the output | struction with the aim of reducing | and India. Because local production 
was made from eiainentel sulfur, 5% the dependence on imported sulfur in | and planned imports of nitrogen fer- Egyptian Policy 
from imported pyrites, 144%4% from | the elemental form. It was intended | tilizers fall short of India’s require- The Agricultural Credit Bank 
sulfur in spent oxides, 8% from sul- to increase the production of pyrites ments, it is proposed to acquire about Egypt has agreed to buy 100,000 to 


calcium nitrate from the Suez Fg 
tilizer Co. at a price slightly low 
than that charged for previous 4 
liveries. This will enable the bank 
continue the policy of reducing prig 
of chemical fertilizers to farmers, 
system introduced some months ag 


The bank has also decided to p 
chase fertilizers direct from supplie 
abroad in order to cut costs. A m 
sion is to be sent to visit fertili 
producing countries with a view 
arranging imports at the most 
vantageous terms. 

The Suez factory is stepping up 
output to meet the demand. In 19 
the offtake was reported at 1600 
tons compared with 120,000 tons 
1953.. 


Western Potash 


Negotiations are reported to be 
progress between the Western Pota 
Co., a Canadian firm, and F. H. M 
Graw & Co. of New York in conned 
tion with the development of Wes 
ern’s property in Saskatchewan. 


Frank Welters, president 
Western Potash, states that th 
McGraw firm and a group of Amer 
can and Canadian industrial an 
financial firms may put up $17 
million in order to allow the prop 
erty to be put into commercial pre 
duct.on with a potential output 
potash of 1,000 tons a day. 


However, before the go-ahead 
given several engineering studies ha’ 
to be made but it is expected that 
decision will be made before the fi 
week in July. 


Phosphate Shipments 


The British Phosphate Commis! 
reports that in the year ended Ju 
30, 1954, the total amount of phd 
phate shipped from Nauru and Oceé 
Islands in the Pacific was 1,381,7 
tons. 


Of this total, 863,300 tons wen 

: - to Australia, 482,057 tons to Ne 

| i Zealand and 85,900 tons to the U.K 

; In addition, the commissioners pu 

i chased from the Christmas Islan 

Kill flies in minutes phosphate, all of which was 4 
Kill resistant strains 

Kill maggots 


livered to Australia. 
Are economical-to-use 


The U.K., under the terms of 
working agreement, is entitled t0 
manure piles, outside areas. 


greater share of the Nauru-Oce 
Islands supplies but the entitleme 
has never been taken up in full. 
British preferred to draw their nee 
from North Africa because of ¢ 
shorter haul. 

However, rising prices in that mé 
ket may result in the British call! 
for their allotment in full and 
in turn, may mean a genera! Pr" 
rise all around. 


FLY FLAKES, Outstanding last year, are even more 
potent this year. The new, improved FLY FLAKES 
are the simplest, most effective and yet the most 
economical contro] devised. 

Available in 1 Ib. cans; 2, 5 and 10 Ib. bags, and 25 tb. drums 


ARMY WORM INVASION 
HAVANA, ILL.—Indications 
to a full scale army worm invas' 
in Mason County, Ill., according 
Earl B. Terwilliger, farm advis’- 
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Now Building 
Ketona, Alabama 

Southeast’s 
Most Centrally Located 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA and 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS Plant 


KETONA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, jointly owned 
by Hercules Powder Company of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
Alabama By-Products Corporation of Birmingham, will place in 
operation late this year an ultra-modern new plant at Ketona, 
Alabama, to produce anhydrous ammonia in both commercial 
and refrigeration grades for Southeastern agricultural and indus- 
‘trial needs and nitrogen solutions for the region’s fertilizer mixers. 


The plant will be the first in the nation to be based entirely 
on coke oven gas. It will have an initial capacity of 45,000 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia, and nitrogen solutions in formulations pre- 
ferred by fertilizer mixers in the Southeastern territory. 


——WNew Plant to Offer These Outstanding Advantages— 


Fast Deliveries — Lower Shipping 


Costs — Strategically located at a 


suburb of Birmingham; the geo- 
graphic center of the fast growing 
Southeast, the plant will be able to 
save many users of its products 
time and money on delivery costs. 
This is an increasingly important 
factor in these highly competitive 
times. 


Dependable Source of Supply — 
Coke oven gas, the plant's source 
material, will be drawn from the 
close-by Tarrant Coke facility of 
Alabama By-Products Corporation, 


the nation's second largest strictly 
commercial plant. 


Responsible Ownership—VJoint own- 
ership and supervision by two of 
America's large, nationally-known 
companies and an experienced man- 
agement and staff will assure main- 
tenance of quality standards at all 
times. _ 


For further information on how this 
centrally located Southeastern plant 
can serve you economically and 
efficiently, write Alabama By-Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Sales Agents, 
P. O. Box 354, Birmingham, Ala. 


CHEMICAL CORP. 


KETONA, 


ALABAMA 
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You Can Sell Them 
Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
with Confidence, because... 


You know that DED-WEED represents the latest 

advance in agricultural chemistry. Every DED- 

WEED product is farm-tested...of proven effectiveness 
- ...economical to buy...and easy to use. 


Whether a customer wants to control weeds in field or. 
pasture, there is a Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
formulated for his specific need. Sell DED-WEED for 
troublesome weeds. Sell DED-WEED for woody 
growth and hard-to-kill weeds. 


Stock up now on the formulations of Thompson -Hay- 
ward DED-WEED, needed in your locality. Be ready 
to meet the demand that is bound to come soon. 


Our Local Staff Can Help You and Your 


Customers Thompson-Hayward maintains warehouses of 
our own and sales offices in 18 different cities. The Thompson- 
Hayward headquarters nearest you is staffed with men who know 
your particular local conditions and what products will serve your 
customers best. Don’t hesitate to call the Thompson- Hayward 
office nearest you at any time for advice on any agricultural chem- 
ical problem. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phosfume (Parathion Products) 
Toxichlor (Chiordane Products) 


Pyrtox (Pyrenone Products for oof 
and Food Processing Plants; 


‘WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


(Containing Penta) 


* 


Faithfully 
Serving 
Agriculture 
for More 
Than 
37 Years 


Ww 


THE 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL 


Dieldrin Spray WE-15 
Aldrin WE-25 
Heptachior E-2 
Tri-6 (BHC) 
Ded Tox (ODF Products) 


Phenacide (Toxaphene) 
FLY SPRAYS 


Dairy Cattle Spray 
Methoxychior 
Malathion 
Lindex {(Lindane Products) 


Termi-trol 
Permagard 


Fumigas 
Weevil Kill 


DISINFECTANTS 


Animal Dip (Coat Tar) 
Septigard 


RODENTICIDES 


(Warfarin Products) 


Rat-Trol (Bait and Concentrate) 


CRUDE DRUGS 
VITA-RICH FEED 
FORTIFIERS 


MIN-RICH TRACE 
MINERALS 


POULTRY AND 


SUPPLI 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


AND INOCULATORS 


Rain Peps Up 
Crops and Pastures Spees 
In Mid-South Ree 


MEMPHIS — Rains in the yj Sect™ 
South have aroused crops of co 
cotton and soybeans from the 
spring beds and added length to nd — 
ture grasses. " AS 


Weekly crop reports from exte 
sion Officials of Alabama, Arkang, 
Mississippi and Tennessee disclog 
that rains were general and hea 
enough to bring up spring crops whj 
had been dormant during the 
weathef of the previous two or 
weeks. 


rowl 
Youb! 


Richland Fx 
and, Mich.., | 


Extension officials in Alaban 
reported that cotton, corn and pas 
tures were helped most. Prolonge 
dry weather had threatened t 
state’s crops, which had suffere 


ore than d 
a severe blow from the sprip Fears under th 
Doyle anc 
In West Tennessee, Judd Brooiimook over the 
district agent at Jackson, gs; How these 
“weather during the past week pffects of a 
beneficial for spring planting affMoal, one of 
most of the cotton crop has bell the busines 
planted. ent issue of ‘ 
“Corn planting is making gogmtells the stor 
progress and more than half of ¢q™enhydrous am. 
crop has been planted. Early comp for losses § 
has some irregular stands due to tq™of the fuel bt 
activity of cut worms. t 
“Small grains and truck crops a 
showing good growth and pastu -_ oy te 
are better than they have been “en — 
many years. There has been m a hetcots 
activity in setting sweet potatoes a brothers loo 


some tobacco has been set. the most imp 
Rains in many parts of Mississigi 950,000 
proved highly beneficial to all cro 
according to Agricultural Extensiff The brothe1 
Service specialists. only is the liq 
-Late planted cotton and corn able item in i 
expected to benefit especially, as agin demand, b 
home gardens, pastures and truggselling and | 
crops. , for it. 


Cotton planting was just abo bsnilio wat 
completed throughout the sta ante In ade 
and corn planting was reported #4. fo. Gotch 
about 80% completed. L. H. Mosq... applicato 
ley, district extension agent Mino $300 or 
Stoneville, said the rains at 
badly needed to bring some jications b 
planted cotton to a stand. 


ice customers 
In the South Mississippi t 


100 Ib. an ac 


the paina are expec tilizer retails 

to improve both quality and prod 

tion from cabbage, beans, peppé 

tomatoes and other vegetables, sion 

cording to Chelsey Hines, 

horticulturist. that 
Statewide rains in Arkansas hel nitrogen, sin 


germination of cotton and other cr 
recently planted, eased a mild thr 
of a spring drouth, but caught so 
newly-cut hay crops—such as oat 


of that eleme 
mediately av 
whatever oth 


on the ground, doing some damagm 7, first ye 
On the whole, the crop 
was good, said the Extension for 
Cotton planting is practica total that wa 
completed in most of the major Gil toward the six 
ton-growing counties, with SOM... expect. th 


fields already chopped. siderably this 


has given the 
About 90% of the rice acred 
has been seeded. Soybean planti another bulk 
continue, with late planting ©, 
pected. 


In sections of South Arkani 
some fields of early corn were 
ported as knee high and a sf 
acreage was ready to be “laid by. 

A report on the Bradley C0 
tomato crop said tomatoes 
doing “very well,” and that a 
90% of the plants have been sta 
and tied. Small tomatoes have 
peared on plants in Ashley Cou 
said the Extension Service. 


SOYBEAN DISEASES 


WASHINGTON—About 50 diseé 
attack soybean crops in the US. 
cording to the U.S. Departmen 
Agriculture. Estimates for the e" 
country covering the 10-year Pe 
1942-51 show that annual !05 
amount to more than 31 mil 
bushels of soybeans, or approx!™4 
12% of the crop. 


REPLACE © 
ITEM—Doyle 
Wnhers of Ricl 
Richland, Mic 
hydrous amm 
More thg 
“lid fuel busi 
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KANSAS CITY, Missoni!) 


a pecial Richer 
Retail @ | | n Fields for 
Section Dealers 
nN the Mj 
PS of 
from the 
igth to ps 
a al A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 
Alans e e 6 
Fertilizer Sales Hel 
mGrowing Fertilizer sales Help 
ng the F S F 
Farm Service Firm 
Busi in 10 Y lai) OVER THE COUNTER 
Business In ears | 
Prolonge Richland Farm Service Co., Rich- put into operation as a one-man Pa Jol FOR THE DEALER 
itened t and, Mich., has seen its business | installation this spring. 
d sufferegt yc than double in the past 10 It is located approximately 30 By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
the = spring ears under the direction of its own- | miles from Richland to give the firm Croplife Merchandising Editor 
rs, Doyle and Carl Bauserman who | a new territory. The location is at 
idd Brooilmook over the firm in 1945. Mendon, Mich. But I can’t afford ‘to put on any more fertilizer. It costs too 
Kson, safl How these owners overcame aad es ee Pe much to build a new milkhouse, I just don’t have enough money.” 
t week wimpffects of a declining ages’ or | their best moves was erection of a These are typical comments heard by dealers in the tight farm 
anting affkoal, one of the earlier mainStays | 4570-t. warehouse in 1953. This | cost-price squeeze. Farmers are shyi ay from buying the thi 
> has the business, was related in a re- th q shying away from buying the things 
ont issue of “The Feed Bag,” which | >. “ss a ciaren antral — ey need—many don’t even wish to borrow the needed cash, But 
aking gotells the story of how the sale of |», thay John Doneth, Michigan State College agricultural economist, says 


half of tg™enhydrous ammonia more than made 


Early cogmup for losses sustained in the decline 
; due to tM! the fuel business. 
k In fact, the article says, the 
; agin S aM total sales volume of ammonia has 
me paste continued to forge ahead since 
ve been July, 1953, when this line was 
been m frst taken on. The Bauserman 
wie toes 4 brothers look for it to become 
at. the most important adjunct to their 
 Mississigll 5950,000 annual feed business. 
to all cro 
1 Extensiff The brothers have found that not 
only is the liquid fertilizer a profita- 
nd corn aggble item in itself and fast growing 
ially, as agin demand, but there is money in 
and trug™selling and leasing the applicators 


for it. 

They have installed bulk storage 
of 80,000 gal. for the anhydrous am- 
monia. In addition, they have agen- 
cies for Gotcher, Hoosier and Demp- 
ster applicators. Sold outright, these 
bring $300 or more. They are rented 
to farmers at a rate of $1 per acre. 
Applications by Richland Farm Serv- 


just abo 
the sta 
reported 4 
H. Mos 
agent 4 
wel 
some la 


nd. ice customers have averaged 50 to 
sippi truggJ00 Ib. an acre and the liquid fer- 
re expectilizer retails at $200 a ton. 
pet — Through educational efforts of 
aieba es, Richland Farm Service and exten- 
extensim farm agencies in the state, it 
ond is not hard to convince farmers 
ee that anhydrous provides cheap 
nitrogen, since it contains 821,% 
‘ala the of that element which becomes im- 
Menahit 94 mediately available to the corn or 
aye Whatever other crop it is used on. 
ve ~—_ The first year of operation, Rich- 
land Farm Survice sold anhydrous 
ou erVlgemmonia for 6,000 acres for a sales 
that was edging its way well 
e major ; toward the six-figure mark. The own- 
with SOfMers expect the total to climb con- 
siderably this year and the demand 

ice acream’’S given them confidence to erect 
in planti another bulk station, which was 
lanting 
h Arkans 
rn were 
ind a sil 

“Jaid by. 
dley Co 
ratoes 

that av 

been sta 
es have 
hley Cou 
ice. 
ASES 
at 50 diseé 

the US.MEEPLACE COAL WITH HOTTER 
partmen —Doyle and Carl Bauserman, 
or the en owners of Richland Farm Service Co., 
-y Mich., discuss sales of an- 
mail y"rous ammonia, volume of which 
pproxima More than offset shrinkage of 


Slid fue! business, 


brands. It also provides room for 
a well-equipped certified seed plant. 


Several thousand bushels of these 
seeds are sold in the nearby area, 
which is a fertile general farming 
country, better than the average land 
area of Michigan. 

These smaller items are displayed 
in or near the office where store 
traffic is greatest to provide many 
impulse sales. 

About 1,000 tons of dry fertilizer 
are merchandised each year. Adding 
the anhydrous ammonia has been of 
advantage in extending fertilizer 
sales season since farmers begin buy- 
ing the liquid ammonia in March for 
use on meadows, pastures, and grain 
crops and continue into June when it 
is used to sidedress growing corn. 

The Bausermans believe firmly in 
the value of advertising and carry 
out a regular program. This includes 
a regular series of advertising spots 
on radio stations nearby; display ad- 
vertising each week featuring items 
of current interest placed on the farm 
page of a daily newspaper in Kala- 
mazoo, 10 miles away, and regular 
reminders in a neighborhood shop- 
ping guide. 

The firm has few credit problems, 
trying to keep credits as nearly as 
possible on a 30-day basis. However, 
this is relaxed for customers with 
substantial standings as individual 
circumstances dictate. 

Deliveries are made free anywhere 
within the store’s area. Mobile units 
holding 1,000 gal. of liquid on four- 
wheel trailers are used for delivery 
of anhydrous ammonia. 


Tetrakote Distributors 


Named by Douglas 


ST. PAUL—Floyd R. Olsen of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
and Earl W. Seldon of the Seldon- 
Watts Seed Co., St. Paul, have been 
appointed distributors of Tetrakote, 
new liquid protectant to prevent 
wheat infestation. W. C. McCaslin of 
Douglas Chemical Co., St. Paul, an- 
nounced the appointments. 


BUCKTHORN DRIVE 

MADISON—An all-out drive is un- 
der way to rid Wisconsin of buck- 
thorn—a bush responsible for the 
spread of leaf rust, a serious menace 
to oats. All farm groups are being 
asked to cooperate in the voluntary 
drive, says Earl Wade, University of 
Wisconsin plant’ disease specialist. 
The drive was agreed upon at a re- 
cent meeting of plant disease work- 
ers at the university and in the State 
Department of Agriculture. Leaf rust 
on oats, also known as crown rust, 
last year resulted in an estimated 
$3,000,000 loss to Wisconsin farmers. 


farmers are erring in being too conservative in use of credit. 


Mr. Doneth mentions one Michigan farmer that spent only $500 
for fertilizer in 1952 on 250 acres of cropland. Soil tests showed this 
was not enough. He doubled his application the next year and last 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Today, 87 years ago, was our first 
Decoration or Memorial Day. He 
was the young man or husband, per- 
haps a father, who left his plow in 
the furrow; his books on the desk; 
his hammer on the bench or his busi- 
ness on Main St., and marched away 
for us. He had grave responsibilities. 


Who’s Who may have us listed, or 
we may live in the last house up the 
hollow or on the half section over 
the river or maybe on East End 
Blvd. In any case, our responsibili- 
ties are great. 


_ As advisers (and that is what 
good dealers are and the same 
thing applies to county agents) we 
need to prove to our fellows that 
we at least have more than one 
talent. We are all salesmen, in a 
way, but don’t you think we need 


- to look “out yonder” when we ad- 


vise or when we sell a farmer a 
ton of fertilizer or some certified 
seed. We must think about, “How 
much good will the advice or mer- 
chandise do?” “Will it help to 
grow better alfalfa or grass or 
grain, to make cheaper milk, beef, 
pork or eggs?” 


“Will it help to build soil? (Con- 
serving soil only means to keep it as 
it is). Let’s build it and it will help 
to establish homes, build schools, 
support churches, erect hospitals, or- 
ganize the rural communities and de- 
velop leaders to work, play and wor- 
ship together. Remember, “From 
good acres, big cities grow.” 


P.S.—Bill: You know my dealer 
told me the same thing my county 
agent told me. Well, why not? 


year he spent $2,000 of borrowed 
money, By deciding to go into debt, 
this farmer increased his profits in 
the last couple of years while most 
farm earnings have been dropping. 

Mr. Doneth thinks that many farm- 
ers are using makeshift operations 
where they are in a position to get 
a loan and go on to bigger or more 
efficient operations. 


A rule of thumb sometimes used 
was that total indebtedness may 
approach one half the total assets 
of the business. That figure has 
been revised somewhat because of 
present price levels to 40% in- 
debtedness, Mr. Doneth adds. 


Dealers, because of their constant 
contact with farmers, can be influ- 
ential in passing out some sound ad- 
vice when the occasion presents 
itself. Again paraphrasing Mr. Don- 
eth, farmers should not overestimate 
future income; they should not un- 
derestimate expenses, and they should 
allow enough leeway for poor crop 
years and low prices. 


Dealer Promotion 


Here’s good luck to an association 
which is wisely embarking on a pro- 
motion campaign to help its dealer 
members sell more products. It’s good 
to hear reports of an increasing 
number of these campaigns because 
it indicates an awareness of dealers 
and manufacturers of spreading the 
benefits of agricultural chemicals to 
farmers. 


The Great Plains Agricultural 
Ammonia Assn., according to Bar- 
ney A. Frankl, president, has hired 
the L. W. Ramsey Advertising 
Agency to prepare advertising and 
merchandising material and to co- 
ordinate publicity projects in be- 
half of agricultural ammonia, 


Objectives include stressing the 
value of a balanced fertilizer pro- 
gram based on soil testing for maxi- 
mum benefits from nitrogen applica- 
tion. All items being prepared will 
be such that the member’s name 
and brand can be featured. The first 
promotion kit has already gone out 
to members and kit No. 2 will be 
presented as part of the association’s 
Midwest Trade Show program sched- 
uled for Des Moines and Ames, Iowa, 
July 20-21. 


MORE FARM PRODUCTION 

WASHINGTON—Today 8% million 
US. farm workers are producing 
more than 13% million workers did 
30 years ago. Production per man- 
hour has more than doubled. 


| 
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BUG THE WEEK 


Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


How to Identify 


The rose leaf beetle is a small, oval-shaped 
metallic-green beetle, about % in. long. They 
are most numerous in suburban gardens near 
uncultivated fields. They usually appear late 
in May or early in June. 


Habits of Rose Leaf Beetle 


it is believed that the larvae live in the soil 
and feed on the roots of various plants be- 
neath the surface. The beetle’s scientific name 
is Nodonota puncticollis (Say). 


Damage Done by Insect 


In addition to feeding on roots in the larval 


on a number of flowers in addition to roses. 
It attacks iris and peonies and also on the 
tender shoots, flowers and foliage of crops 
such as blackberries, raspberries, strawber- 


Actually, little is known about this insect, but | 


stage, the rose leaf beetle, as an adult, feeds: 


ries, clover, peaches, pears and plums. Fre- 
quently the beetles swarm over flowers and 
in a very short time riddle them with shot- 
like holes, thus retarding growth of the plants 
and making them unfit either for marketing or 
for esthetic enjoyment. 


Control of Beetle 


According to literature on the subject, no 
satisfactory control for the rose leaf beetle is 


‘known. Dusting with 5% DDT has been effec- 


tive, as has the application of pyrethrum. The 
difficulty, however, lies in actually reaching 
the bugs with the dust or spray. Many of the 
pests are working within the buds or flowers 
and ordinary means of application of insecti- 
cide frequently fail to contact the culprits. 
Some of the literature advises jarring the 
bugs into a pail of water covered with a film 
of oil, or by picking the beetle-infested 
flowers and dropping them into the container. 
Early morning or at dusk is described as 
being the best times for such operations. 


Illustration of rose leaf beetle furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington. D. C. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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H Fertility Is Corn Growers Exceed Those 93 extra bushels were worth : 
gh Soil $139, figuring corn at $1.50 Soil Testing 
e per acre, 
ust for Championship $100 An Acre é rofit my Dr. Martin. The fertilizer cost | Gains in Arkansas 
From Fertilizer se per acre, giving Mr. Burt : 
rops, Grower Says net return of $117 ¢ per ys Ce LITTLE ROCK — Agricultural 


: ; ST. PAUL—Some Mi lead in Ark isi 
rica’s wheat kin nnesota corn eaders rkansas are advising 
fertility is than $100 per farmers to have their soil tested be- 
vs ; cre in net pro ili 

for growing championship | j,34 saan P rom fertilizer use HORTICULTURIST NAMED fore buying fertilizer. 


A new University of Arkansas lab- 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Rutgers oratory at the Cotton Branch Ex- 


. Erling Burtness, of Caledoni i 
ison Baur, of Unionville, Mich., Houston County, was one pee Rw University trustees have approved ap- periment Station at Marianna now 


rorts too, that good seed and good | growers, reports Dr. W. P. Martin, pointment of Dr. William E. Snyder | serves 26 eastern counties while the 
pnagement methods are equally head of the University of Minnesota’s as profesor of ornamental cenacta0d main laboratory at Fayetteville 
‘tant. Mr. Baur won the wheat | agronomy department. ture at the College of Agriculture. | serves the remaining counties. 

at the International Grain and Dr. Snyder holds a similar position Increasing numbers of farmers are 
pwn i Chica Mane em Mr. Burtness grew 161 bu. corn | 2t Cornell University. He will finish taking advantage of the soil testing 
by Show in : Her m Pa per acre on fertilized soil in the his duties there this spring and then | service. During the 12 months prior 
, entry of cor Ww _ i he soft 1954 Extra Corn Yield Contest. His fulfill previously made commitments to Nov. 1, 1954 there were 30,321 
nter variety, onors ‘ | to visit horticultural stations and samples analyzed by the two labor- 
ong hundreds 0; a on own by a ace sy d was 68 nurseries in England, Scotland, afories. This is about twice the 
erican and Cana growers. ; “4 acre. Thus the increase France, Germany and Holland and to | number analyzed in the previous 12 
rom the use of fertilizer was 98 | attend the International Horticultural | months, according to Woody N. 


il t p gram on : 
bu. per acre. Congress in Holland. Miley, extension soils specialist. 


utting plenty of organic matter 
to the soil by growing legume 
rops regularly, adding fertilizer 
ontaining nitrogen, phosphate and 
otash, returning crop residues to 
e soil and using manure from 18 
airy cattle. 


bust” 
pps. 


Mr. Baur follows a five-year rota- 
pn which gives his soil the benefit 
sweet clover or red clover two 
ars out of five. The organic matter 
liom the legumes gives “push” to the 
il, keeps it loose and grainy and 
nditions it for top yields, he says. 
The cropping sequence is beans, 
heat, beans, corn, oats, sweet clover 

red clover. Mr. Baur seeds the 
ts and wheat with sweet clover and 
lows under the “green manure” the 
Pxt spring. 


\ 


He is a steady user of fertilizer. 
He adds nutrients to each of the 
rops in the rotation. For the en- 

e rotation, his fertilizer use will 


1 well over 1,000 Ib. per acre. : | How LION Helps YoU Sell 


For his championship wheat, he 


242-12; corn, 800 Ib; oats NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


0 Ib; and the clover crop, 250 Ib. 


Pr acre. 

The prize-winning wheat av- |! e © 
ge tuto the Aer, VY Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
elds of other crops were equally |. ee 
ch. Mr. Baur reports his corm crop VY Advertising Helps Create the Demand 

eraged 126 bu. per acre, oats 80 bu., | , 

d beans 25 bu. : 

As a retailer, you’ll find it to your advantage Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 

_— m ; to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 

rtilizer P rescriptions manufacturing capacity and storage facilities the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 
elp Produce ‘assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- re when en is intense, you can get 
ig Corn Yields terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising on nitrogen products. ; 

: Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertisin 

MADISON — Soils scientists are pre-sells the Lion brand. 4 sei conten ns 

ing “fertilizer prescriptions” that oes an e€ ive pre-se g job tor you wl 
oe Wisconsin farmers grow Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants your farmer customers. See list below. 
Such yields are reported by the are now in production, making Lion a leader Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the _ 
ty: of Wisconsin, in summariz- in manufacturing the most popular and Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not ammonia. You'll make sales easier, which 
arted three years ago with ths only in the South but nation-wide. means more profit for you. 


helping corn growers to h 
elds of 100 bu. or more per ngs 

acre. 
di Look To LION—A Leader In Petro-Chemicals—For Nitrogen Fertilizers 
ion Anhyd Ammonia Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 
Consin counties averaged 118 Lion Anhydrous Am 


. per acre in the Pacemakers’ ‘ Lion Aqua Ammonia ¢ Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 
program, 
Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


The highest yield was 
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the University for 
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What’s New... | 


Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 


ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number_of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (8) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6252—NH: 
Applicator 


The John Blue Co. has recently 
announced the addition to its line of 
a new series of tractor mounted an- 
hydrous ammonia applicators for use 
with rear mounted tool bars. Tanks 
(with capacity up to 100 gal.) are 
mounted directly on the tool bar. The 
Blue metering pump is mounted di- 
rectly over the rear axle housing 
where it is accessible to the operator. 
The firm’s line of applicators includes 
the spring tine which is suitable for 


side dressing and top dressing re- 
quirements and the more durable 
spring trip shank, which is suitable 
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0 No. 5175—Fly Control 
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ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


0 No. 6242—Weed Killer 

No. 6243—Catalog 
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C1 No. 6248—Anhydrous Folder 
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No. 6250—Fungicide 

0 No. 6251—Planter Attachment 
No. 6252—-NH; Applicator 

No. 6253—Herbicide 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


for tougher ground. Available for the 
first time is a-line of rigid, truss 


frame type shanks for tough soil © 


conditions where excessive deflection 
is a problem. These applicators will 
fit any size tool bar from 1% inch 
to 2% in. Tractor mountings are also 
available. To secure more complete 
information check No. 6252 on 

coupon and mail it. 


No. 5163—Gross 
Bagger 


A new two-color data sheet, of- 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co., 
describes and illustrates the com- 
pany’s manually-operated gross bag- 
ger. Equipped with an automatic cut- 
off device, this recently-developed 
bagger scale fills and weighs either 
textile or multi-wall paper bags in 
capacities of 50 to 140 Ib. To secure 
a copy of the data Sheet check No. 
5163 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail, 


No. 5175—Fly Control 


Produets 


The special products division of 
Mutual Products Co. has announced 
a new line of fly control chemicals. 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


All products in the line carry the 
name of SK Surekill Brand. They are 
available in one, five and 53-gal. met- 
al containers with tamper-proof pour- 
ing spouts. The 55% Malathion con- 
centrate is available in pint bottles. 
For those who prefer to use Maia- 
thion in a granular form, five, 10 and 
25-lb. moisture-proof packages are 
available. National distribution is 
~planned. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 5175 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this news- 
paper. 


Planter Attachment 


The E. S. Gandrud Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that its new row planter 
attachment eliminates mixing of in- 
secticides with fertilizer and applies 
dry granular insecticides during 
planting. The attachment mounts on 
either 2- or 4-row planters. Designed 


to mount between seed cans, the unit 
delivers metered quantities of dry 
granular chemicals to the fertilizer 
boots through flexible metal tubes. 
Adapters connect insecticides and fer- 
tilizer tubes. A split sprocket clamps 
to the fertilizer drive shaft to drive 
the chemical applicator. A gauge on 
the chemical hopper allows setting of 
various application rates. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 6251 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 6253—Herbicide 


Available in limited quantities is 
the new herbicide, Amino Triazole, 
produced by the American Cyanamid 
Company’s agricultural chemicals di- 
vision. A leaflet suggesting its use 
on Canada thistle, quack grass and 
other weeds is available. The com- 
pany states that it has been granted 
acceptance of an “experimental label” 
which permits the firm to sell small 


sion prevention and in tempora 


/ per acre have been used for contr 
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quantities for testing purposes, grain, 
secure more complete details aboygmeatden and 
securing a quantity of this herhj nformation ©" 
cide, cost and available litcratypmet these PPO 
check No. 6253 on the coupon a,fmp!82 on the ¢ 
mail it to this newspaper. 

No. 624 
No. 6236—Soil Coverfinovice 


A new type vinyl plastic soi! coy, 
under the name of Larvacovers fg 
use in chemical and steam steriliz, 
tion, is announced by Larvacide Prod 


The Highwé 
is prod 
nevice for 


ucts, Inc. The “life expectancy” gueppme2ders- The 
this new type cover is claimed By 'New Leader’ 
be increased significantly by a fiorjg™mmade by the 
green tint coloring which increasemneasures the 
resistance to deterioration from ng fed to the 


light. Heavy duty, 8-gauge plastid 
film is used. The cover is es 
tured specifically for use in chemic 
and steam soil treatment. However 
they may be used also in irrigatigy 
ditch lining, water conservation, ery 


greenhouse construction. More 
mation is available without chargd 

Check No. 6236 on the coupon anf 
mail it. 


No. 5174—Bag 
Printing 


‘ Samples of bag printing using th 
“texture” process as well as the ha 
tone method are available from th 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. The com 
pany’s texture process is known a 
Ful-Tone printing and is for use o 
multiwall paper bags. The repm 
duction of natural, lifelike pic 
that result in more realism is claime 
for the texture process. To se 
samples of both methods of printin 
check No. 5174 on the coupon an 


pnd provides 
aining the cc 
t is said to 

accurately me 
acre on Up. 

prices may be 
by checking } 
and mailing it 


No. 6242 


mail it. 
The Pacific 
No. 6241—So ultural sales 
troduction o 
Fumigant ‘ iller designec 
Nemagon, a new soil fumigant fog blems incl 
control of nematodes, which is saig°US Perennial 
to have great stability in the soi Complex of 
is now available for limited commege™4 2,4-dichk 
cial use, it was announced by official tis new hert 
of the Agricultural Chemicals Dgg™ Just as 
vision of Shell Chemical Corp. Tygg™!tiwall pap 
product has been ‘tested on cottommT agricultur: 
grapes, citrus, and other tree crop product to the 
such as peaches and walnuts. Sommgp' introduced 
crops appear tolerant enough of eed problems 
chemical so that applications can pte details c 
made around the roots of the livinggUPon and m 


plant, it is claimed. With establishe 


trees, applications of five to 10 gaggVO. 6248. 


of a wide variety of nematodes to nmoni 
depth of 4-6 ft. Nemagon (1, 248% “Mathieson 

brome, 3-chloropropane) is currentls the title of ; 
being manufactured on pilot plaished by the ¢ 
scale. Both liquid and dry formula) Corp, whi 
tions are being marketed. The profiuestions farm 
uct will be available for limited sal@@Mor direct ap 
this season on such crops as cit™What is anhye 
cotton, and grapes. Nation-wide M{Mappens in the 
keting is expected in 1956. To secul applied? F 


more complete details check No. 64 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 5182—Grain 
Protectant 


A new liquid grain protectal 
claimed to be the first product of! 
kind for the prolonged protection 
stored grain from insects, has 0 
introduced by the Douglas, Chemq 


plied? 
Vailable withe 
0. 6248 on tl 
to this news 


0. 6245. 


Methy! parat 
ate insectic’ 
€ control of 
Dtton, now is 
quantities 


Co. Called Tetrakote, the Company’s 
is being placed on the market aff¥@™i80n. The co, 
several years of cooperative resea@*ctive in ox 


with the entomology department 
Kansas State College. Tetrakote 
applied to the grain as it is harves 
and is moved to farm storage. It 
residual spray which is said to > 
protection to the grain for periods 
to 12 months at a low cost. 
formula consists of ethylene te 
chloride, petroleum distillate, pi? 
onyl butoxide and pyrethrins. Te 
kote is being marketed to farm 
and grain men through feed s' 
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and other farm retail out- 
commercially applicable in 


’ nin é 
A d hom beans, popcorn and 


in, rice, 
poses, ‘Ty nd field seeds. For complete 
ils aboy : arding the sale or use 
us herbi roducts please check No. 
literature £182 on the coupon and mail it. 


Upon ang 


pevice 


The Highway Equipment Company, 


“over 
SOil cove 


Overs, fos a new metering 
cide eaders. ‘The unit fits all late model 
tancy” ¢ Rear Leader” agricultural spreaders 
laimed ty ade by the company. The device 


ya flori 
Increase 
from 
plastig 
manufa¢ 
1 chemica 
However 
irrigatiog 
ation, erg 
tempora 
fore 
ut charge 
oupon ang 


easures the amount of fertilizer be- 
ng fed to the twin distributor discs 


Ayn and provides a simple method of ob- 
aining the correct feedgate setting. 
The comet iS said to be easy to install and 
Beccurately meters from 100. Ib. per 
ior use’ acre on up. Full information and 
The repr prices may be had—at no obligation— 


by checking No. 6249 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this. newspaper. 


INO. 6242— Weed 
Ailier 


The Pacific Coast Borax Co.’s agri- 
ultural sales division announces the 
troduction of DB-Granular, a weed 
iller designed for agricultural weed 
problems including deep-rooted nox- 


of printin 
-oupon an 


event 9 ous perennial weeds. The product is 
in the some complex of disodium tetraborate 
od commemend 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. 
| by official is new herbicide is applied in dry 
micals Dagorm just as it comes from 50 Ib. 
Corp. multiwall paper sacks. DB-Granular 
on cottomm™e’ agricultural use is a companion 


product to the company’s new Urea- 


tree 
Si she Sommmpor introduced recently for industrial 
ugh of eed problems. To secure more com- 
ions can tggplcte details check No. 6242 on the. 
f the livigggeUpon and mail it. 
_establishe 

» to 10 6248—Anhydrous 
for contr 


immonia Folder 


vatodes to 


on (1, 2d “Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia” 
is currents the title of a four-page folder pub- 
pilot plalished by the Olin Mathieson Chemi- 

Corp. which answers a number of 
farmers 

ask about nitrogen 


or direct application to the soil: 
What is anhydrous ammonia? What 
appens in the soil? When should it 
applied? How much should be 
pplied? Copies of the folder are 
vailable without charge by checking 
°. 6248 on the coupon and mailing 


9s as citru 
m-wide ma 
6. To secul 
eck No. 62 
it. 


im to this newspaper. 
0. 6245—Insecticide © 
Methy! parathion, an ic - 
oduct oft ate insecticide doc 
protection Ga Control of insects and mites. on 
ts, has beg™™ptton, now is available in commer- 
las, Chemiqg™m! quantities from Monsanto Chem- 
e protect’! Company’s organic chemicals di- 
market aft@@™ison. The compound is said to be 
tive reser ective in controlling the various 
ent of aphids and mites when 
Tetrakote MiP°Perly formulated and applied eith- 
t is harves@E 2S a liquid or a dust. It also is 
orage. It iF Value for boll weevil control. The 
said to # Perties of methyl parathion are 
‘or periods ‘T to those of parathion, Mon- 
w cost. into’s Niran, It has essentially the 
pylene order of toxicity as the latter, 
tillate, pIPy qual care is necessary in the 
thrins. Tela dling of it, Samples of methyl 
1 to farm@Frthion, information on its prop- 
feed sto “Ss and instructions for safe han- 


dling, formulating and applying the 


material are available on request. 
Just check No. 6245 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5096—Viscosity 
Chart 


A viscosity conversion chart for 
quickly translating any viscosity 
measurement into seven other stand- 
ard units has been reprinted for dis- 
tribution by Nopco Chemical Co. The 
conversion nomograph was designed 
to minimize problems caused by lack 
of standardization in measurement 
methods of various industries. It is 
intended for rapid estimation rather 
than extreme accuracy. To obtain a 
copy of the chart check No. 5096 on 
the. coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6234—Alfalfa 
Weevil Control 


> A two-color mailing piece on al- 
falfa weevil control with heptachlor 
is available to insecticide formulators, 
distributors and dealers. The 8% in. 
by 11 in. piece folds to handy mailing 
size and is ready for immediate use. 
Ample space is provided for dealer 
imprinting if desired. The folder tells 
actual case histories of heptachlor 
use in alfalfa country along with 
rates and methods of application. For 
a free supply check No. 6234 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 6250—Antihiotic 
Fungicide — 


New literature on Acti-dione, an 
antibiotic fungicide, has been pre- 
pared by its manufacturer, the Up- 
john Co. Acti-dione ferrated is said 
to be an all-purpose product for 
controlling dollar spot, brown patch, 
melting-out and fading-out. The lit- 
erature states that it “has not been 
found to kill bacteria when ap- 
plied at recommended fungicidal 
strengths.” Included in the literature 
are leaflets showing the control pos- 
sible in the above four major bent 
grass diseases and the dosage sched- 
ule for the product. Information 
about the Upjohn product, Actispray, 
a fungicide for the treatment of 
cherry leaf spot on bearing cherry 


trees, is also available. Secure the: 


literature by checking No. 6250 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
newspaper. 


No. 5108—Lease Plan 


Under a recently inaugurated lease 
plan, material handling equipment 
manufactured by Barrett - Cravens 
Co.; may be leased for three years 
or five years to responsible com- 
panies. The plan is not primarily a 
tax-saving device, but all monthly 
payments that the customer makes 
are fully deductible for federal in- 
come tax purposes, a company an- 
nouncement states. There is no op- 
tion to buy the equipment either dur- 
ing or at the end of the lease. The 
lease does contain an option for the 
customer to extend the lease at the 
end of the three-yar or five-year pe- 
riod. Available for lease are: hand 
lift trucks, electric lift trucks, pallet 
lift trucks, fork trucks, industrial 
tractors, skids, portable elevators 
and cranes, storage racks and mate- 
rial handling specialties. More in- 
formation on the plan may be ob- 
tained by checking No. 5108 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6243—Chemicals 


Catalog 


A revised edition of the Antara 
Chemicals catalog is now available. 
Information on chemical composition, 
physical properties and application is 
given on established products and 
new released in the past 
few months. The catalog includes a 
listing of intermediates, as well as 
detergents, wetting agents, emulsi- 
fiers and other chemicals. For a copy 
of the new catalog, check No. 6243 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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The Bulletin Board 


No. 9 in a series from the Spencer Chemical 
Company Magazine, “Today’s Fertilizer Dealer” 


| FE.MUELLER aod SONS 
Calamus tows 
WELCOME YOU TO THEIR 


FERTILIZER... 
DEMONSTRATION PLORS 


Fertilizer dealer Ellis Mueller of Calamus, Iowa, weighs test plot corn with 
help from Chuck Monson (léft) and Dick Balser (right), Spencer representa- 
tives. Read below how Mueller makes test plots pay. 


When your wife is told by a salesman, 
“This washing machine gets out more 
dirt with less soap,” she may want to 
see it to believe it. It’s the same with 
fertilizer—nothing can beat the living 
proof. Test plots sell fertilizer, and 
with only slight effort on your part. 


All it takes is sound planning, a lit- 
tle cooperation and a small expendi- 
ture. Ask Ellis Mueller. This Cala- 
mus, Iowa, dealer has been laying out 
plots for years to prove this point, 
with the aid of a fertilizer supplier 
and a good customer. 
And what could be better for all con- 
cerned? The farmer gets some bonus 
bushels and probably some free fer- 
tilizer. The dealer has a new sales- 
man (in the plots), and the supplier 


Use Test Plots to 
Sell Fertilizer 


By Chuck Monson 
Spencer Representative for Iowa 


strip and then double the rate on an 
adjoining strip. Fertilizer rates and 
the effect of combinations also can 
be shown.” (Ellis Mueller used one 
check plot and four combinations of 
pon fertilizer and Ammonium Ni- 
trate. 


“Plan your demonstrations carefully,” 
urges Dumenil. “Don’t omit a treat- 
ment needed to show fertilizer bal- 
ance. And don’t forget that other 
production practices such as stand 
level or insect or weed control may 
affect fertilizer increases. ; 


“Locate your test plots so people can 
see and visit them easily. Signs will 
help. And take time to show the tests 
to your farmer-cooperator and other 
potential customers. 


makes out in the long run! Of course, 


a 


essential. 

Last year, a poor season, Ellis’s 
heaviest fertilized plot produced $24 
more corn (above the fertilizer cost) 
than the unfertilized check. 

How can you set up a test plot in 
your area? Here are some helpful tips 
from Lloyd Dumenil of the Soils De- 
‘partment at Iowa State College: 


“The simplest test on a field to be 
fertilized is to leave an unfertilized 


“Finally, you can harvest your dem- 
onstrations and use the data in your 
sales talks and advertising. You'll 
give your customers an unbiased pic- 
ture if you harvest all your tests in- 
stead of only the spectacular ones. 


“All of you with fertilizer experience 
know that fertilizer results vary 
widely. You'll have some tests that 
show little or no profit, but you’ll be 
able to show your customers that the 
proper use of fertilizers is profitable 
over the years.” 


good crop year helps—but it’s not 


o Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

609 Dwight~Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer Deal- 
er magazine. Please send me a free sub- 
scription without obligation. 
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Just scatter 


this bait 
as you 


walk 


A dry granule 
bait—kills both 
resistant and 
non-resistant 
house flies. 


New, easiest way ever to 
control house flies in and 
around barns, poultry sheds, 
out buildings, stables, gar- 
bage disposal areas, drive-in 
restaurants. 


Simple as shaking salt — Open 
the shaker can and scatter 
lightly around fly feeding 
areas. 

Fast! You’ can bait several 
hundred square feet in 2 or 3 
minutes. 


Effective! This attractive-type 
_ bait lures flies, they feed and 

die. 

Low cost, too! One pound cov- 

ers 2,000 square feet of fly 

feeding areas. 


Space spray gives 
rapid knockdown 


ORTHO Fly Spray is an ideal 
space spray which gives quick 
kill on contact and provides 
excellent control of the lesser 
house fly. 


On all chemicals, read directions 
.and cautions before use. 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CHEMICAL Corp. 
(Offices throughout U. 8. A.) 


When Oscar came back from lunch 
that warm spring day, he found 
Squeak Cadle, the thin-faced married 
employee, standing in the salesroom 
with a saw in his hand. Rotund, 
sharp-eyed Oscar noted that there 
were some stacks of lumber lying on 
the floor—new lumber, too—some of 
it 12 inch wide stuff, and some 1x2 
inch material. 

A big counter had been stripped of 
stock, which now stood in an aisle 
nearby: Frowning, Oscar approached 
Squeak. “What’s goin’ on here, any- 

9” 

Squeak, who was noted for his 
slow motions, his habit of sizing up a 
job before tackling it, gave Oscar a 
tantalizing !ook. Finally he spoke up. 
“Pat told me to rig up an upper 
structure on this counter. Wants it 
for a display of some sort.” 

Oscar snorted. “With new lumber? 
Why—why that stuff’s good enough 
for the new parsonage. Ach, that 
looks like No. 2 pine. Sells for about 
$120 a thousand feet. Himmel—” he 
clapped his hands to his head. “That 
Pat—how he spends money! Thinks 
it’s easy to get like salt.” 

Squeak grimaced. “I dunno. I didn’t 
order it. I’m only takin’ orders. I got 
an order to build this rack, and that’s 
what I’m gonna do.” He started 
measuring with a steel tape. 

Oscar’s face got red. Tillie Mason, 
the plumpish bookkeeper, sensing a 
battle coming up, reached for an 
ulcer powder and chewed on it. Those 
powders always helped her control a 
squeamish stomach when Oscar and 
Pat quarreled: “Don’t you build it!” 
Oscar snapped. “I’m telling you to 
stop!” 

Squeak looked up in disgust. “One 
of you guys says to build it, the other 
says stop it. Why don’t you guys get 
together and make up your minds? 
If this keeps up I’m gonna take that 
milk truck job at the dairy. Gettin’ 


| so I don’t know who I’m working for 


here.” 

“Well, stop this work right now 
and get back into the warehouse,” 
shrilled Oscar. “We are not going to 
spend all this money for expensive 
lumber — just, just for a display. 
We've been havin’ too many displays 
around here anyway. And that, that 
experimental garden outdoors, and all 
that. It’s drivin’ me crazy.” 

Squeak Cadle took one look at 
Oscar, then at the warehouse, then 
turned to Tillie. “Make out my check, 
Sis,” he growled. “I’m going to work 
at the dairy. I’ve had enough of this.” 

For once Oscar looked surprised. 
He was still more surprised when 
Squeak walked up to him. “You know 
already what I think of you and this 
job, Oscar,” he snapped. “Well, since 
there are ladies around I can’t tell 
you the way I'd like to. But I think 
you know what I would say if I 
could!” With that Squeak turned on 
his heel and strode out of the store, 
leaving Oscar blinking. 

When Pat came whistling back to 
work after lunch, he found Tillie typ- 
ing letters and Oscar sitting at his 
desk figuring discounts, his lips tight. 

“Say,” said Pat puzzledly. ‘“‘Where’s 
Squeak? He’s supposed to be building 
a display. Looks like he hasn’t started 
yet.” 

“No,” said Oscar sternly. “And he 
won't start. I ordered him to stop, 
and he got mad and quit. He’s a hot- 
head.” 

“You told him to stop? Why?” 

Oscar coughed. ‘Because that—that 
good lumber is too expensive, that’s 
why. Always building displays, al- 
ways trying new ideas, always run- 


Doing Business With 


Pat 


SCHOENFELD 


ning up the costs? Why don’t you 
let everything go along as it is for a 
week, or even two weeks—if you can 
stand it that long?” 

Pat McGillicuddy frowned. “So 
that’s it, Oscar. You’ve got pocket- 
bookitis again, begorra. And you told 
Squeak to stop building that rack be- 
cause that lumber looks expensive. 
Well, we can’t use cheap, old lumber, 
that’s certain. And you could let me 
explain my display idea first. There’s 
only about $8 worth of lumber there.” 

“Somebody’s got to save the money 
around here!” snapped Oscar. 

' “Yes,” fired back Pat McGillicuddy 
angrily,” and somebody’s got to 
make it!” : 

The two partners glared at each 
other. The ringing phone saved the 
situation. It was Farmer Jones call- 
ing about a bill Oscar had sent him, 
charging him 6% interest because his 
bill was 15 days overdue. When Oscar 
had reluctantly agreed to waive the 
interest charge if Jones got his check 
in the following day, the matter was 
‘apparently settled. 

By this time Pat had cooled down 
a little. “This display of mine,” he 
said evenly, “will definitely boost our 
sales. I plan to thumbtack those ex- 
cellent Bug of the Week sheets that 
are appearing in Croplife onto that 12 
inch wide board. That will call the 
attention of the farmers to the fact 
that this is bug season and they 
should prepare for the battle.” 

Oscar sniffed. “Huh,” he said, “you 
don’t need a special table for that. 
And you don’t need 12 inch wide lum- 
ber. You can tack the Bug of the 
{Week sheets on the wall. That’ll be 
just as good.” 

“No it won't,” Pat said determin- 
edly. 

“Why not?” Oscar’s jaw locked as 
stubborn as Rocky Marciano’s just 
before Round 1 in a championship 
fight. 

“Because,” Pat said softly, “I am 
going to place a can or package of 
insecticide right below each poster. 
That insecticide will be just the one 
for that particular bug’s funeral, 
whether it is the European corn borer 
or the Gypsy Moth.” 

“Huh,” said Oscar frowning, “and 
you think that will help sell more in- 
secticides.” 

“Why not?” asked Pat. “The farmer 
will look at the bug poster, recognize 
the bug and its crop danger qualities, 
then see the insecticide which will 
put the bug away—permanently. The 
farmer will feel like buying. That’s 
making it easy for him to buy.” 

“Well,” conceded Oscar gloomily. 
“It might be worth trying—once!” 
Then he looked up sharply, almost ex- 
citedly. “Say we can use 1x2 inch 
strips for that counter top frame- 
work and thumb tack the bug poster 
in the top and the bottom. We can 
set the strips about 12 inches apart. 
That will do it.” 

“Maybe,” said Pat, “but how about 
this lumber. We’ll have to send back 
the 12 inch wide stuff. I hate to do it. 
The lumberman is one of my best 
friends.” 

“Tl send it back,” Oscar said al- 
most gleefully. “I don’t mind calling 
him—or anybody, for that matter. 
And say, I’ve got some 1x2 inch stuff 
in my garage. Left over from last 
summer when Minnie made me build 
a lattice for her. I'll sell that lumber 
to the company, Pat, at a 10% dis- 

“All right, all right,” Pat said re- 
signedly. “Now let’s get one of the 
other men in here to measure up, 


get your lumber and: get sta 

this display. We want to sel acl 

merchandise.” 
Oscar’s eyes 

himself, mentally licking his 


“Pat got the idea, but I chong 


tant man in this business. I.” 


Employee Participation 


Boosts Sales Output 


WASHINGTON — Participation of 
sales personnel in work improvement 


programs, when new handling prag 
tices were introduced, resulted ; 


wider acceptance of the improve 
work methods, better utilization of 
work time, and increased sales pe 


clerk hour, according to an experi 
ment conducted by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 

Emphasis on employee participa 
tion was followed by increased sale 
of $4.96 per clerk hour when im 


provements or changes in grocer 
handling methods were introduced ij 


retail grocery stores. Under thi 


method, employees of five supermar 
kets viewed a motion picture on im 
proved retail grocery handling prac 


tices, participated in an -open di 


cussion on the subject at a confer 
ence in the company’s office, anf 


received published material and dis 
cussed it with their manager at 
store. 


In two other methods of introduc 


ing the same work practices amo 
comparable groups of five store 
more traditional methods of traini 
were followed and the results in 
creased productivity were not § 


great. A gain of $3.47 per clerk how 


occurred when store managers 
with their supervisor at a specia 
meeting on grocery handling, viewe 
a motion picture on the subject, a 
were given copies of published ma 
terial to discuss with and distribu 
to their clerks. A gain of $1.33 i 
sales per clerk hour followed whe 
memoranda and published materi 
en improved grocery handling we 
mailed to store managers for di 
cussion and distribution to the 
clerks. 


Spencer Employees Top 
Blood Donor Quota 


PITTSBURG, KANSAS — i 
ployees of the Spencer Chemical 
here April 27 gave 134 pints of blo 
during the visit of the Red Cr 
bloodmobile. The quota was 125 pint 
This was the 13th visit of the bloo 
mobile to the plant and the thirteen 
time the blood donor quota has be¢ 
exceeded. Spencer employees ha 
given 1,793 pints of blood to t 
program since 1949. There are 4 
employees who are members of 4 
“gallon club” and several are né 
the 2-gallon donor total. 


GRASSLAND PROGRAM 
MADISON—Twenty five Wiscons 
counties will take part in the 
Wisconsin Grassland Farming ! 
gram, reports Vic Burcalow, fora 
crop specialist at the University 
Wisconsin. This year the progt 
will not be competitive. Instead, ™ 
ognition will be given to farmers 
the program who produce at |e 
2,500 Ib. feed nutrients or 4,000 
milk per acre of pasture. 


glowed. Said he to 


t trimmed ; 
down to size. If I wanted to, I re 
really tell him who’s the most impor. 
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owing under phosphate and pot- 
for corn in the fall 
an be more profitable than disking 
the plant food in the spring, ac- 
ording to Lloyd Dumenil, Iowa 


ttate College agronomist. 


Corn yields increased 29 bu. per 
plowing under 400 Ib. 0-20-0 fer- 
tilizer, compared with a 25-bu. in- 


crease from disking-in the same 
p ut quantity of fertilizer in the spring. 
‘ipation of In seven other tests, in 1952, corn 
provement increased 17 bu. per acre when 


ling pracHo) jp, 0-20-0 fertilizer was fall 
nlowed. Broadcasting in the spring 
_MProvedl ; the same rate on fall-plowed land 
ization MM .osted yields by 10 bu. per acre. 
an pe Enough nitrogen and potash were 
S. Departgmpresent—either from fertilizer or the 
F ‘oil—to feed the corn crops im the 
: ests, but lack of a sufficient num- 
participa. of stalks per acre held down 
eased as in more than half the tests. 
when in litrogen or potash fertilizer also had 
al ced 0 be added to get efficient use of 
phosphate in many of the fields. 


Inder thi 

oil It is profitable to plow under pot- 
ure on im@™es) fertilizer in the fall, too, Iowa 
dling pracymestonomist H. R. Meldrum reports. 


orn yields were upped by 46 bu. 


inghe ber acre in two 1952 tests, he says, 
office, anggvhen 80 Ib. potash (130 lb. 0-0-60) 


as fall plowed. Disking-in the pot- 
psh in the spring boosted yields by 
#2 bu. 

“Many farmers like this idea of 
pdding fertilizer in the fall,” said 
Dumenil, “because it spreads out 
heir work load and takes off some 
bf the pressure from the busy spring 


al and dis 
ager at 


f introduc 
ices amo 
five stores 
of traini 
sults in 


re not sqmpeason. It has advantages to fertilizer 
- clerk hougmmanufacturers, also. It allows them 
nagers 0 schedule their production over 


ore months of the year, and 
smooths out some of the humps and 
alleys of demand.” 


* 


t a specia 
ling, viewe 
subject, a 
blished ms 


d distribu 
of $1.33 Low cost production is often 
lowed whelil thought of as the farmer’s first line 
ed ater of defense in times of unstable 
prices, and growing high qualfty 
ors for ais 


pasture, hay and grass silage on 
the home farm is one of the best 
Ways to lower costs, according to 
the University of Wisconsin. Reno- 

To vated pastures produce more for- 
Top age over a longer part of the year. 
In Wisconsin, there are 4 to 5 
million acres of pastureland on 


n to the 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


not only saves time, money and ma- 
oeneny, he says, but it saves soil, 
Dr. Cook reports that too much 
tillage and running heavy machinery 
over the field in seed-bed preparation 
packs down the soil. This can result 
in loss of organic matter. It can cause 
plugging of soil pores, poor aeration 
and inefficient use of plant nutrients, 
in fertilizer added to the soil. The 
result is low crop yields, Dr. Cook 
says. 
* 


A cabbage maggot (Hylemyis bras- 
sicae Bouche) causes extensive dam- 
age to all cole crops grown in In- 
diana, say the entomologists at Pur- 


due University. Infestation may vary 


from less than 10% in home gardens 
to over 80% in the vegetable grow- 
ing areas of Marion and Lake coun- 
ties. This insect is most destructive 
in the cooler months of spring and 
fall and consequently the heaviest 
losses are to cabbage, cauliflower, 
kale and radishes planted in April 
and early May, and to turnips and 
radishes planted in July and August. 


* 


John Falloon, University of Mis- 
souri soils specialist, reports that 
farmers can more than double the 
forage production on poor upland 
pastures when lime and fertilizer are 
added. Another advantage, too, says 
Mr. Falloon, is that the protein con- 
tent of the forage is increased two 
and one half times. 


Forage yields on fertilized pas- 
tures averaged 5,960 Ib. per acre 
compared with only 2,516 Ib. on 
untreated soil in a 1954 demon- 
stration in Boone County, Missouri, 
he said. This was an increase of 
one and one half tons per acre. 


Mr. Falloon reports the protein 
yield was 540 Ib. on fertilized pasture 


and 196% Ib. on the untreated field. 

He points out that Missouri farm- 
ers are now using about 12 times 
more fertilizer to boost crop yields 
than in 1942. Mr. Falloon says farm- 
ers are getting more crop building 
power in every ton of fertilizer they 
buy. The nutrient content of mixed 
fertilizer in Missouri has increased 
from 21.1% in 1942 to 31.4% at 
present, he says. 

* 


W. R. Boggess, professor of forest 
research at the Dixon Springs Ex- 
periment Station of the University 
of Illinois, says tests at the Pope 
County Station show that soils of the 
area that are farmed or grazed with 
little or no treatment tend to sta- 
bilize in the strongly acid range. 

One example is a 10-acre untreat- 
ed field in an experiment designed to 
study the relation of soil fertility 
to plant and animal production. After 
being grazed for 15 years, this field 
showed a very acid reaction in the top 
six inches of soil. The pH factor was 
4.7, while a pH of 7.0 is neutral. 

Soils of this type need about four 
tons of lime per acre to correct the 
acidity, Mr. Boggess says. 


monium 


for emergency summer pastures 


AS — Hil which production could be increased 
eager? "om three to five times by reno- 
nts of Dil vation — liming, fertilizing, and itrogen application is essential for good results from 
Red then reseeding to alfalfa, brome | other emergency summer crops. This will 
ras 125 ee grass, and ladino clover. bring a big demand for USS Ammonium Sulphate. 
of the b a A top dress of 300 pounds per acre of USS Ammonium Sulphate at 
he thirteed * seeding time will promote quick growth of heavy grass sods, rich 
ota has nae @"Mers can save at least $3 per in protein. Point out that nitrogen on pastures has often doubled 
vg A t gh Preparing their land for corn forage yields! Nitrogen helps grasses utilize available moisture 
fits a tn even more sales, remind farmers that additional top 
a ° ats Dr. R. L. Cook Michigan dress with 200 pounds per acre of USS Ammonium Sulphate 
ral are MB 'te College agronomist, after their first grazing will give them fast regrowth for a good 

Dr. Cook explains that in the once- second or third grazing before frost comes. Regrowth will be 

= operation, a light tillage unit uniformly lush. We are giving farmers this same message over 

M Mtched behi radio in many areas. 

oldboard USS Ammonium Sulphate is the ideal nitrogen source for 
ve 19m. Ow packer, a rot: hoe farmers’ summer pasture top dress. It is dry and free-flowing 
in the “Miller op some other eid thin pnd -. less corrosive than other nitrogen materials. Stock up 
useing, lement, smoothing im- right away for this important summer market for 
University Pith conventional tillage farmers USS Ammonium Sulphate. 


the progr ard 80 over their fields after 
Instead, Hing , § twice with a tandem disk 
Wice with a spring tooth harrow. 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 


Covers in : soil chemicals, important soil elements such as nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium; yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil management; 
mechanical ions; soil conservation; organic matter $6.00 
New facta, figures. 66 illustrations, 


SOIL FERTILITY (1955) 


C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil Science, Michigan State 
College. 


A fundamental treatment of the principles of fertility in the soil, with major empha- 
tself. Relevant soil ~A » soil soil microbi- 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Presents a 


Firman E. Bear 
of soils in relation to their 


phenomena, acid, 
element chemistry, root and soil relationships. soil 
will find useful data directly applicable to their investigations. Food chemists, manu- 
facturers and those manufacturing liming materials, f . soil conditions, 
actants, wetting agents, insecticides, fungicides and other chemicals 
will gain new ideas for future product research 
development. 384 


tilization tilization 
crops; fertilizer materials and their effects on soils; crop rotations; fertiliza- 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Management— 
New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of Agronomy, Utah 
State Agricultural College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils and 
Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


An outstan text dealing with the problems of irrigated regions. In addition to 

the chapters with irrigation, the salt problem, reclamation of saline and 

soils, there are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals and 

t growth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, ‘értilizers, soil man- 

agement for general crops, for fruit, v 6.50 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 
ERS AND MANURES (1954) B. Andrews 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia and other sources of 
nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, 
the uncertainty of phosphorus, 

soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and $4, 
pasture crops. 468 pages, 19 chapters, 89 ons 50 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 
Edition Vincent Sauchelli 


Available Oct. 1. 1954. A com up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 
reviews in everyday ge the of manufacture of superphos- 
on, 


, of ammoniati and the formulation and preparation mixed fertilizers. 
Indispensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 
research men and teachers. New added: on plant nutri ers, 

oniation, » revised brought $ 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 
Fifth Edition (1955)  Gilbeart H. Collings 


and teacher, and incorporating information on recent developments by 

chemists, and fertilizer manufacturers. thoritative on ems con- 
cerning commercial fertilizers and their use in $ 
yields, 522 pages eevee 8. 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 
Malcolm H. McVickar 


Dr. McVickar is chief agronomist of the National Fertilizer Association. The book 
bow to produces ond how to uso it. 
non-techni a chapters on how measure 
ertility of soils, sec- 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 


A symposium—published jointly by the American Society of 
Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association. 


A comprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency sym im crops compiled 

the leading eathorities tn the Geld. It is being widely used by college professors, re. 
search extension industrial chemists and agronomists, county : 

242 illustrations, including 124 in color scons 


-chemical weed control. Reports in detail 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 
Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for count , 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals row f oeaeeat 
principles; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, control of fic, erin 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit dros 
delaying foliation and bl » maturing and ripening, inhibition of spro::tin, 


and weed control. Brings together specialized knowledge of seventeen authorit;.. :- 
the field, with two chapters written by Dr. Tukey, head of orities in 
department of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 pages........... $5.50 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 
A publication of The Iowa State College Press 
Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, including livestock, the dairy herd 
d 


and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer 
dealer, etc, 387 pages, with many illustrations in color..................... $3.00 


THE PRODUCTION OF FIELD CROPS—New Fourth 
Edition T. K. Wolfe and M: S. Kipps 
Revision of a college textbook for 


formation on grass ‘arming, economics of crop production and con of insect 
pests. This fourth edition treats each method of operation of the § 

FORAGE CROPS Gilbert H. Ablgren 
Considers all phases of forage crop production, Influence of climate and soil. Grow- 
ing of alfalfa, clovers, soybeans, vetches, grasses and cereal hay crops. Identifying 
plants, knowing the seeds. Soil improvement practices, seedbed preparation. Hay 
standards, quality production, saving labor. Insects good and bad. $ 
Published 1949. 418 pages, 99 illustrations. 6.00 


NATURE AND PREVENTION OF PLANT DISEASES— 
Second Edition K. Starr Chester 


Stresses cal aspects of 
of plan 


plant disease control, presents the essential features 
ology as exemplified in the leading diseases of importan 


the 
t t American 
not heretofore fully covered. 224 illustrations; 525 pages; 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS. 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 
Science and the National Fertilizer Association. 


An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs’ of common yard and garden plants 


including lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree fruits, 
leading horti 


_ crops. Gives adequate attention to field crops and to important sections $ 
glossary.......... 5.00 


t “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
cultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth $ 
bound, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color.... $3.00 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED 
STATES (1954) Harry Rubey 


Techniques for water conservation in years of limited rainfall. Chapter headings: 
Methods of Applying Water to the Land; Surface Irrigation; Irrigation by Sprin- 
pony Bhat on and Fertilizer Team Up for Better Yields; Costs and Profits; How to 
Go Starting Cloth bound, 


209 pages, 50 
WEEDS—Second Edition ( 1955) W. C. Muenscher 
Entire and reset, with descriptions of seventy weeds added to 


e hun » Dlus twelve new full-page plates depicting nineteen 
kinds, .Keys and full descriptions provided for identification with detailed illustra- 
tions of 331. Types and sources of weeds, their means of reproduction and dis- 
they inflict on crops. Specific directions 
for control, with references to chemical methods $ 


WEED CONTROL 
W. W. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


A textbook-manual presenting a modern view of the rapidly developing field of 
the research on which most modern herbi- 
cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, chemi- 
cals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone-like sub- 
stances, root applications, evaluations of combinations of chemical applications. 
Weeds of ds and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and $8 00 
areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations................ ® 


THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF INSECTICIDES 


Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
formerly Associate Professor of Insect Toxicology, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY, Fifth Edition 
H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard. 


This text since 1921 has had an outstanding record of usefulness. The. Fifth Edition 
preserves the general organization and coverage, with changes to impreve the pre- 
sentation and to incorporate new knowledge. Contains chapters on anatomy, phys!- 
ology and development. The economic importance and control of insects are dis- 
cussed in a general way with much attention to insecticides. The classification of 


insects is emphasized, with examples drawn from species conspicuous for being 


very or decidedly beneficial. Specific control measure included for in- 
jurious forms. Last chapter considers oth 
closely related to insccta, 365 pager ‘7.00 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK 


1,300 double column posse: the equivalent of several average books; 700 illustrations, 
by 124 contributors, Market research data section is 280 pean, business mathematics 
200 pages, financial and accounting 142 pages, research and development 150 pase? 
sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sections in all. The book deals with chemical 
enagement problems and is useful to technical men, eers and executives, iD 
emical allied fields. Dr. Perry is editor of the $ 7 00 

companion 17. 


No C. O. D.'s 


Dr. John H. Perry 


Reader Service Department 
CROPLIFE 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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LUCtion. 


| 
; : major plant food element and the more important micro-nutrients fully treated with NI 
; respect to supply in the soil, sources and amounts of additions, losses from the soil, 
* functions in plant growth and plant symptoms of deficiency. Covers all sections, 
- with considerable space to saline soils and soils of $6.75 a 
comprehensive picture of the chemical 
development, present constitution and the uses to which they are put. Covers: 
SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT A. F. Gustafson , 
] 
A complete study of soils; physical properties, soil organisms, organic matter, rela- 1 
tion of water, control of water, tillage, erosion, acidity and its control by liming, 
management of alkali soils, nitrogen and its importance to the farmer, production, ] 
conserv ] 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
care students in agriculture. farmers, fertilizer salesmen, etc. | 
| 
hartge portance here and abroad, the nature of the major uses, the influence of environ- 
; ment on effectiveness, Materials are arranged according to their chemical relation- 
ships. Two chapters relating to organic compounds largely new as insecticides. 
Illustrative data in form of tables, and a convenient appendix of $ 00 
Vas equivalents arranged for practical use in the field. 504 pages.......-....--: 7 
cae Based upon the author’s practical experience as an experiment station 
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EENBURGH, N.Y.—Excavat 
et began here May 21 for con- 
ruction of Geigy Chemical Corp.’s 
w home Office. 
The facilities are expected to be 
ady for occupancy about May, 
p56, and will house the headquar- 
Geigy’s agricultural chemicals, 
dustrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
q dyestuffs divisions, according to 
company spokesman. 
Four buildings are being construct- 
on a site adjoining Saw 
ill River Road here. The site is 
ear White Plains and about 18 miles 
orth of New York City in West- 

ntractors are Vermilya -. rown 
oo New York, and Skidmore 
Wings & Merrill, New York, is the 
rchitect. 


NITROGEN 


(Continued from page 1) 


rice concessions are now seen large- 
as seasonal. 


They are provoked by the decline 
in farm income and buying power 
and the lateness of the planting 
season for crops in many areas 
such as the Midwest and Pacific 
Northwest. 


Those conditions are asserted to 
fe most likely the direct cause of 
rice pressure on the steel industry, 
producers of nitrogenous solids. How- 
ver, government officials say that 
he backing up of nitrogen fertilizer 
materials probably would spread into 
ll types of nitrogen since expansion 

this field has largely been in types 
than solid. 


The impending price concessions 
are seen primarily as a “flurry” 
or “summer squall” —which will 
probably be corrected through sales 
efforts to find storage space out- 
side producing plants in the dis- 
tributor and formulator fields and 
some at the farm level. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no solid statistics 
on which one may measure the 
storage capacity of these distribu- 
tion or consumer units, although 
it is known that there has been 
a broad expansion in this area. 


Price pressure rising from a sup- 

ply-demand squeeze will probably hit 
he ammonia nitrogen producers the 
eaviest, since production expansion 
pf anhydrous ammonia has probably 
Pxceeded expansion of storage fa- 
ilities at all levels, USDA officials 
say, but they admit the problem 
S general to the entire industry. 


By-product recovery of nitrogen 
from the steel and coke oven in- 
dustry may have proceeded at a 
greater pace than had been con- 
templated, since these industries 


have been operating at close to 
capacity, 


This factor now appears to be 
Psetting the statistical estimates of 
ederal government officials, who in 
he past urged expansion of syn- 
hetic nitrogen production at a rate 
aster than industry officials deemed 
Pppropriate, 

crequently, however, virtue rises 
2m adversity and this indicated 
rice situation in nitrogen may be 
a occasion, Nitrogen has an estab- 
~. Position in the agricultural 
situation supported by some 
4 he leading farm economists who 
othe that anhydrous ammonia 
isles adopted for the nation’s corn 
eu : a shorter period of time than 
tof he hybrid seed corn develop- 


temporary surplus condition in 
conceivably could 
= Ose In the chain of distribu- 
au farmers, to create storage 
~~ les which might be the safety 


alve for s i 
huction. Potty periods of over-pro- 


INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


area of the state. Growers from 
Artesia and Dexter are reporting al- 
falfa 4 to 6 inches high in infested 
spots at first cutting time. Non- 
infested alfalfa in the same fields 
runs 20 to 24 inches high. Growers 
are reporting good controls with 
parathion, metacide, methyl para- 
thion, and malathion. 


Grasshoppers the College 
Ranch are 60 to 70% adults, rang- 
ing from 25 to 150 per square yard. 
They are still feeding exclusively 
on Astragulus and on May 12 were 
beginning to move. They were 
heading southwest at 4 p.m. with 
an estimated 5 mph west wind 
blowing. Adults were seen at least 
600 feet in the air, all heading 
southwest, the nymphs were also 
moving the same direction. 


Stink bugs are building up on the 
range weeds. Adults and third and 
fourth instar nymphs are very numer- 
ous in northern Dona Ana County. 


Lygus are reported as building up 
rapidly in alfalfa with some injury 
occurring. All stages of growth are 
present. Thrips are present in large 
numbers in alfalfa and are numerous 
in untreated fields. 


The white-lined sphinx in the black 
phase is very abundant on range in 
northern Dona Ana County. The lar- 
vae are from half grown to nearly 
mature. No green phase larvae were 
found in this area. Chinch bugs are 
reported active on small grains in 
Eddy County. The grain is mostly in 
the late dough stage so no controls 
are planned. 


Cowpea aphids have appeared in 
scattered locations on cotton. They 
have shown up in large numbers in 
the Mesilla Valley. Hornflies in north- 
eastern New Mexico have reached 
populations of 500 or more per ani- 
mal. Ranchers are putting on first 
sprays now. 


Bollworms are laying eggs on cot- 


ton and alfalfa in the Mesilla Valley. | 


Livestock Pests at 


Work in S. Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Armyworms are 
reported as seriously damaging small 
grain in Richland and Calhoun Coun- 
ties. Oats were being attacked in Dil- 


lon County. 


In vegetable plantings, diamond- 
back moth was causing consider- 
able injury to unprotected plant- 
ings of cabbage. Infestations are 
higher than any occurring during 
recent years. Light infestations 
were reported for imported cab- 
bageworm, cabbage loopers, Mexi- 
can bean beetle, leaf miner, thrips 
and spider mite. 


Livestock pests were also active. 
Ked, or sheep tick on sheep is causing 
injury to lambs after shearing. The 
adult of heel fly is causing cattle 
in the state to stampede. 


Grasshoppers Threaten 
Crops in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KAN. — Severe 
grasshopper damage can be expected 
again this year in the eastern part 
of Kansas according to Dell Gates, 
Kansas State College extension en- 
tomologist. 

Since spray materials are more 
efficient on young grasshoppers, it is 
being recommended that farmers 
start spraying within the next week 
or two in the eastern part of the 
state. 

“Recent rains in southeast Kansas 
will speed the grasshopper hatch in 
that area, and early-hatched grass- 
hoppers will have developed wings 
and migrated from fence rows to 
gardens and fields within the next 
two weeks,” Mr. Gates pointed out. 

Grasshoppers were not expected to 
be too much of a problem in central 


Kansas this year, but recent surveys 
have given counts as high as 15 per 
square yard. 


Delaware's Armyworm 
Population Hatching 


NEWARK, DEL. — Hatching of 
armyworms is well underway in Del- 
aware. Farmers are being warned to 
watch out for them. Control measures 
suggested include toxaphene, meth- 
oxychlor and DDT. 


Pea aphid is active on all legumes 
and has become serious in commercial 
pea plantings from Middletown to 
Houston and Milton. Cutworms have 
also caused considerable loss to new- 
ly-set tomato plants in a number of 
counties.—L. A. Stearns and J. W. 
Heuberger. 


Tests Planned for 


New Insecticides 


WASHINGTON — K. P. Ewing, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologist, has expressed high hope 
that two new experimental insecti- 
cides from phosphorus compounds de- 
veloped by a large chemical company 
will provide the basis for systemic 
control of cotton insects. 

Comparative tests are contemplat- 
ed by Mr. Ewing to reveal the ability 
of these systemic insecticides to con- 
trol thrips, aphids and spider mites. 
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USDA Sees Evidence 
Of More Corn Borers 


WASHINGTON — Corn growers 
this year, facing a heavier-than-nor- 
mal infestation of European corn 
borer, have been urged by the USDA 
to make use of effective means of 
controlling this pest. 


Last year, borers destroyed an es- 
timated 191 million blshels of dent 
corn, according to USDA, and this 
year, entomologists are forecasting 
even greater damage by the insect. 


Reasons for regarding 1955 as a 
heavy borer year include the fact 
that nearly three times the num- 
ber of live borers are found in fields 
as compared to last year’s count. 
Some 14,000 live borers an acre 
have been found in some areas and 
in northeast Nebraska, infesta- 
tion is estimated at 22,000 borers 
an acre. High winter survival in 
South Dakota is said to be 77% 
in some localities. 


Control measures recommended by 
USDA include DDT and Ryania, in 
either dust or spray forms. Timing: 
is of gréat 4mportance. When % 
of plants show evidence of recent 
borer feeding in the whorl, or from 
10 to 14 days after first borer eggs 
hatch is the optimum time. 


OUTBREAK ON LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK — The heaviest out- 
break of tent caterpillars in 10 years 
has been reported on Long Island. 


312 Fourth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


THE MARKLEY LABORATORIES 
Max C. Markley, Ch.E., Ph.D.; H. S. Markley, B.Ch. i] 


Complete fertilizer testing service for manufacturers and mixers: 


Lexington 
Nebraska 


Get the JUMP on COMPETITION... 


through PRIVATE LABELS? 
If you hope to keep several competition . . . then you 


big “hops” ahead of your 
competition and to make 
sure that you “pocket” those 
important repeat orders, 
then it’s high time you dis- 
covered the magic of pack- 
ing your products under 
your private labels which 
will capitalize on your 
established name in your 
market! 


If you are “fed up” with 
competing with everyone 
selling the same lines you are 
selling in your territory... 
if you are tired of seeing re- 
peat orders sneak off to 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


300 THIRD-CL-2-KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


are ready to consider private 
labels! 


Through private labeling 
you are assured an exclusive 
on your high quality line in 
your market... Your cus- 
tomers can’t reorder from 
anyone but YOU! 


PRIVATE BRANDS, .INC., 
is ready with a complete 
service to help you “get the 
jump” on competition in 
your market. It will pay you 
to investigate today! 


Write, Wire, Phone for Particulars 


| 
j 
i 
| 
| 
illustra- 
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FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


nutrients was 26.61% in 1953-54 as 
compared with 25.05% for the pre- 


ceding year. 


The data presented herein were 
compiled from manufacturers’ reports 
of shipments to agents, dealers, dis- 
tributors and farmers in the terri- 
tories (except Alaska), and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the states ex- 
cept California, - Florida, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Texas. For the latter 
seven states the data were compiled 
chiefly from the reports of the re- 
spective fertilizer control officials. No 


data were available for Alaska. 


Supplementary information was 
furnished by the control offices and 
other state agencies, as well as by 
fertilizer brokers, and special inquir- 
ies were made of all known distribu- 
tors and custom applicators of an- 


hydrous ammonia. 


The quantities are reported as 
2,000-Ib. tons. Although the data re- 
fer to shipments, the terms “con- 
sumption,” “sales,” and “shipments” 
are used synonymously. The actual 
consumption differs. slightly, no 
doubt, from either the shipments or 


sales. 
All Fertilizers 


The consumption of the two classes 
of fertilizers, mixtures and mate- 
rials, is summarized by states and 
regions in Table 1. The tonnage of 
all fertilizers consumed in each of 
16 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico was higher 


than in 1952-53. 


Based on the tonnages for each 
six-month period of 1952-53, most 
of the decrease in total consump- 
tion of all fertilizers in 1953-54 oc- 
curred in the July-December period. 
Consumption for this period in 
1953-54 was 781,930 tons (11.57% 
below that for the corresponding 
period of 1952-58, while for the 


Table 1—Fertilizer Use, Year Ended June 30, 1954° 


January-June period consumption 
was 142,821 tons (0.86%) above 
the quantity for the same period of 
1952-53. 


During the fall period, there was 4 
decrease of 317,338 tons of mixtures 
and 464,592 tons of materials, while 
in the spring period the consumption 
was higher by 136,190 tons of mix- 
tures and 6,631 tons of materials. 

Regional distribution of the con- 
sumption of all fertilizers in 1952-53 
and 1953-54, as percentages of the 
country totats, is shown in Table la. 


TABLE 1la—Regional Percentage 
Distribution of Consumption of All 
Fertilizers 


Region 1952-53 1953-54 
New England ...... 2.01 1.83 
Middle Atlantic .... 9.05 9.08 
South Atlantic .... 26.79 26.97 
E. No. Central .... 21.79 21.18 
W. No. Central .... 8.95 9.77 
E. So. Central ...... 13.62- 13.28 
W. So. Central .... 5.99 6.12 
Mountain ........:. 1.55 1.73 
8.64 8.23 
Territories ......... 1.61 181 

100.00 100.00 


In Table 1, the percentage change 
in consumption of fertilizers in 
1953-54 as compared with 1952-53 is 
based on the tonnage of primary nu- 
trient fertilizers only, in order that a 
direct comparison may be made with. 
the percentage change in consumption 
of the primary nutrients themselves. 


Mixtures 


Mixed fertilizers consumed in the 
US. and Territories amounted to 15,- 
541,076 tons, as compared with 15,- 
722,224 tons in. 1952-53. The quanti- 
ty of mixtures consumed in 1953-54 
was 68.24% of the total fertilizer ton- 
nage, as compared with an average 
of 67.46% for the preceding five-year 
period. In 1953-54, 1,319 grades were 


keletive Consumption 
Mixtures Materiale?/ 1952-53 100 
Dec. 31, dune 30, | ‘otal | Dec. 32, | June 30, | Total 
1964 1964 & 
Tome Tons Tone Tons Pereent | Percent 
Maine 17,708 147 067 164,750 2,816] "4,816. 1,032 171,782 a 
lew Hampshire 1,446 10,382 11,828 32226 3,987 
3,130 24,434 27,564 6.899 4,978 10, 38,441 
Massachusetts 10,120 58,996 69,116 4,330 18,902 85,018 100 98 
Mhode Island 1,839 11,616 *455 1,378 2,013 15,466 100 100 
Connectieut 6,395 58,808 65,203 3,525 21,508 25,033 90,236 104 106 
311,282 361,913 17,764 47,078 64,042 416,755 _89 88 
418,609 | 633,142 39,738 56,565 96,303 609,445 92 
lew Jersey 50,635 215,403 266,038 8,361 16,619 24,970 291,008 108 we 
Poansylvaais 156,080 | 452,007 608,177 47,880 72,770 680,967 97 100 
13,408 175,366 88,773 932 6,177 6,108 94,662 106 109 
District of Columbia 565 1,342 1,907 458 333 701 2,698 104 106 
73,604 218,421 292,025 8,800 | 34,718 20,818 312,643 108 108 
West Virginie 13,191 64,660 67,852 3,722 | 6,610 9,332 77,183 so 
Middle Atlestic 401,937 435,976 | 1,687,915 23,890 | 146,008 | 230,792 | 2,088,708 100 
Virginie 147,453 537,648 606,101 | 22,296 91,666 | 113,962 
North Caroline 218,066 | 1,272,600 | 1,490,646 | 46,890} 312,163 | 368,563 | 1,849,199 96 98 
South Carolina 100,965 | "871,078 672,023 41,709 | 227,889 | 269,098 941,122 96 98 
Georgia 158,161 944,555 | 1,102,706 80,260 | 218,068 | 266,828 | 2,369,054 98 108 
Florida 415 $66,196 | 1,071,650 _ 46,18 | | 315/151 104 
Atlantic 3,962,077 | 5,022,008 | 206,788 | 924,324 | 1,121,002 | 6,143,098 100 
° 709,228 | 1,018,142 24,150 51,876 76,026 | 1,004,168 
Indiana 236,604 788,496 | 1,026,100 49,755 | 106,673 | 186,628 | 1,180,728 96 
169,980 461,540 631,620 | 411,662 | 463,075 | 874,627 | 1,606,147 a 106 
Michigan 156,891 388,340 545,231 17,818 37,349 55,161 < 93 99 
Wisconsia 70,210 331,031 402,141 10,498 28,664 2062 441,203 106 nz 
East North Contra | 961,609 | 2,679,636 | 3,622,134 | 513,767 $87,787 2,201,606 | 4,822,638 _| LJ 104 
Minnesota 48,286 203,269 251,544 20,145 51,086 7,231 322,775 121 1sz 
86,063 334,811 420,864 80,873 | 160,421 | 231,294 652,158 18 6 
Missouri 141,683 327,082 468,735 | 114,778 | 173,107 | 287,685 756,620 108 
Worth Dakota 6,419 18,639 9,962 14,667 24,619 47,677 1s 121 
South Dakota 2,299 11,100 13,399 4,676 ul. 16,608 180 202 
Nebraska 12,790 53,156 65,946 41,897 | 91,273 | 138,170 199,116 136 187 
Kansas 55,723 45,847 99,670 63,640 | 62,679 | 116,519 216,889 90 98 
__West Worth Central | 361,252 991,864 | 1,343,116 | 335,96) | 545,165 | 881,126 | 2,224,242 108 123 
Kentucky 63,979 396,794 452,773 35,289 93,621 | 128,86 100” 
Tennessee 70,138 324,999 396,132 | 
Alabama 91,584 745,949 837,633 | 113,722 | 232,239 | 348,961 | 2,183,494 rm 98 
Mississippi 19, 669 334,519 364,408 | 140,371 | 239,949 380,320 734,728 100 107 
East South Contral | 236,685 | 1,804,261 | 2,039,846 | 329,864 $54,169 £06,068 3,085,000 
18, 966 174,832 193,797 35,592 | 141,268 | 17 
Louisiane 28,581 144,781 173,362 | 100 os 
24,323 40,191 64,514 60,148 40,828 80,476 99 108 
60,663 220,724 261,387 | 125,808 | 183,800 | 279,608 860,995 loz 
West South Central | 132,533 580,527 713,000 | 266,072 | 426,006 | 00,768 | 1,304,028 100 106 
Montana 1,108 3,131 4,234 11,804 12,976 24,668 
Idaho 72 6,714 6,786 30,756 52,488 83,208 iss 
wyoming 65 2,324 2,379 2,965 5,888 8,863 11,232 88 
3,224 14,600 10,146 22,938 53,084 47.7% 110 
Mexico 6,570 45 20,215 
Arisona 6,619 15,943 21,462 38,843 94,896 | 133,739 156,301 
Utah 3,352 3,621 9.427 15,369 24,796 28,417 102 
Nevade 201 672 873 2,737 5,545 8,262 x 93 
Mountain 
10,616 45,576 | 112,338 | 224,707 | _ 387,068 393,257 108 112 
Washington 5 23,853 29,630 66,469 | 113,272 | 171,642 201,271 132 134 
Oregea 4,59 17,460 21,979 45,347 | 60,076 | 128,421 147,400 99 1o7 
Californie 83,168 221,266 | 661,660 | 723,042 | 1,804,702 | 1,528,966 108 103 
179,409 272,073 | 086,476 | 916,206 | 1,601,766 | 1,876,637 100 108 
Continental U. 8. 5,247,546 | 12,010,607 | 16,268,063 | 2,541,720 | 4,862,266 | 7,108,906 | 22,362,089 oe 104 
Hawai 30,237 28,927 60,164 36,245 
44,630 | 80,804 140,048 108 
02,230 181,620 | 223,060 434] 28,219 47,553 272,412 120 ios 
Territories 122,476 160,647 283,023 a, 
1962-53 3,687,360 | 12,094,864 | 18,722,204 | 3,087,091 4,622,393 | 7,€90,386 | 23,412,608 100 100 
1961-52 +533, 12,662,946 | 18,006,349 | 2,856,968 | 7,306,000 | 22,432,418 92 


basic slag, secondary ani trace element materials, such as, borez, sulfur, manganese sulfete, 


rock, 
ster, used ae separate materials, also fertilisers distributed by Goverment agencies. Does not include liming materials, but 


of materials used for fe 


of 4ad 
Portilisers which were guaranteed to coutein primary plaxt nutrients (a, 


* Conpumption of al] fertilisers in 1962-53 


reported by their guaranteed analys- 
es. It is estimated that additional 
grades approximating 500 in num- 
ber were reported under unspecified 
‘ designations. 
Consumption of individual grades 
of mixtures in total quantities of 
2,500 tons or more in the continen- 
tal U.S. is shown in Table 2. In 
1958-54, there were 176 of these 
grades totaling 14,853,606 tons and 
accounting for 97.85% of the total 
quantity of mixtures consumed. 
Other reported grades numbered 
1,044 and totaled 280,907 tons, and 
approximately 500 grades reported 
under unspecified designations to- 
taled 123,540 tons. 


Consumption of mixed fertilizers in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico totaled 283,- 
023 tons in 141 grades (all specified). 
While most of the grades in Puerto 
Rico are similar to those used on the 
continent, many of those in Hawaii 
are designated in fractional numbers. 

The tonnages of the 10 grades most 
favored in the continental U.S. are 


Table 2—Mixed Fertilizer Use by Grades 


shown in Table 2a. The ¢ 
nage of these grades a 
50% or more of the total tony g 
mixtures consumed in the c. 
tal USS. in both 1952-53 and 

Grades 3-12-12, 5-10-10, an, 
were the only ones of this gro), 
retained the same relative 
in both years. Grade 3-9 


tonnage by grades 10-10(-: 
4-16-16. 

The tonnages of the 15 
grades consumed in each of 
tinental regions and Puerto Rico in 
1953-54 are shown in Table 3, ty, 
gether with the tonna 
grades for each state in the region 
The total tonnage of these 15 gradq 
represents 55% or more of the cop. 
sumption of mixtures in each of the 
regions. 


Among the individual states, the 
total number of specified grades 
ranged from 16 for Nevada to 729 
for Florida. For California, the 
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U/ The tonneges of 48 grades were increaseé b emount 
of increase wee 12,194 tons. 


4/ There were, at least, 600 « not sh 
own by ir 


Table 2a—Principal Mixed Fertilizer Grades 


-—— Proportion 
of Total Consump- ? 
tion of Mixed Fertilize"Hl? to 19; 59 
in Continental! 
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nsumption——— 
1953-54 


Tons 


1,730,944 
1,287,746 


821,116 
701.365 
698,177 
608,256 
552,416 
498,719 
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7,792,014 
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place in 1953-54, being 
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Grade ump tion Proportion of Tota} 
| 1963-64 | ip62—53 | 1963-56 | | 1963-54 | 1962-55 | 
Tons Tons Percent Percent Tons Tons Percent Percent 4 
4,026 5,468 0.03 0.04 239,370 195,320 1.65 1,28 
0=9=27 26,497 15,510 210 274,168 288,134 | 1.77 
0-10-10 3,194 4,387 202 03 42,704 40,244 028 
O~10=20 62,993 49,130 42 232 2,682 2,766 202 
0-10-30 35,324 45,006 230 6,666 6,634 
O=10=45 2,796 3,769 202 02 13,839 11,053 +08 
O-l2-12 | 123,881 66,343 +80 8,177 6,271 +06 
3,260 2,765 202 02 70,840 64,509 46 
Oa12=20 26,478 20,122 2,308 3,035 202 
2,017 2,976 69,792 87,216 239 
: 0-12-36 6,076 8,654 204 206 6-12—4 3,648 3,383 202 
| 3,862 4,611 03 203 6-126 63,609 61,806 035 
76,352 82,590 49 612012 166,226 186,274 | 1,08 
26,786 8,200 205 6-12-18 3,976 4,223 203 
| 266,366 | 277,499 | 1.72 1.18 6-20-20 2,348 4,535 202 
0-15-15 31,658 11,632 08 6-24-20 30,626 21,636 220 
0-15-30 12,676 17,998 6-24-12 22,608 43,087 
016-8 9,208 212,881 | ..06 08 6-24-24 6,316 15,356 +04 
O=20~10 26,770 22,908 o19 71-0911 6,037 200 
O=20-20 | 306,125 | 343,162 | 1.97 2,28 2.878 2,690 202 
0-30-16 3,528 6,525 202 ° “8,418 200 202 
0-30-30 6,632 11,065 204 207 38,202 36,428 | 
2-10=8 7,797 8,044 +06 206 727010 61 4,199 (z/) 
2-126 166,447 81,034 1.01 53 1-8-8" 1,166 3,183 201 
2-12-12 | 409,203 | 404,036 | 2.65 2.65 72929 3,922 2,646 +03 
6,442 4,302 204 03 8-008 13,062 18,984 98 | 
3-8-8 16,866 12,743 80-12 10,127 6,625 
3-925 671,216 | 808,256 | 4.34 3.99 8-0=24 18,542 20,088 012 
3-9-9 455,699 | 469,239 | 2.98 3.21 8-4-4 "2,978 2,666 02 
3-9-12 38,079 26,961 +26 19 84-8 11,439 37,279 +07 
3-915 7,081 | 9,308 05 208 4,138 6,443 203 
3=9-18 184,665 | 123,702 | 1.00 276 8-8-6 4,952 3,339 203 
118,009 | 123,964 81 7,722 7,645 208 | 
3=10=8 5,098 2,693 203 8-824 21,060 20,037 
7,787 6,209 8-8-8 342,242 264,471 | 2.22 
2-6 478,876 | 278,396 | 3.10 68-9210 4,697 5,876 +03 
1,262 3,990 02 6-10-12 15,852 11,742 
S=12-12 | 2,241,237 | 1,730,944 | 14.60 15,747 27,833 j 
114,626 72,766 8-12-16 34,869 17,022 
6,126 6,202 204 816-8 7,053 7,062 
4-6-6 17,290 16,683 8-26-16 67,434 94,762 
4-8-8 61,267 48,399. 8-24-8 106,142 101,809 
4-725 130,€03 | 230,530 7169 6,683 
4-8-4 15,736 13,987 09 68,376 72,178 
481,175 320,689 | 8.21 6,632 6,922 
330,422 | 393,354 | 2.24 9-9-28 2,508 _ 8,803 
4-810 63,486 87,600 42 9218-2 4,066 4,760 
4-812 78,762 51,842 9-36=0 1,236 2,622 
77,400 76,442 +50 10-0-10 34,396 4,797 
4-10=6 881,802 | 498,719 | 3.76 10-0-22. 1,963 2,539 
4-20=7 827,09 | s62,41¢ | 3.41 10-4210 35,018 6,687 
4-10=8 5,810 6,334 204 10-56 3,262 2,569 
4-10-10 9,636 9,523 06 10-6-4 36,474 36,258 
4-124 192,110 142,617 1.24 10-10-0 18,387 8,007 
4-12-6 7,346 2,883 206 10-20-86 37,669 30,972 
4012-8 160,948 | 162,806} 1.04 10-1016 401,079 702,365 
4-12-12 | 204,660 | 370,014 | 1.32 10-12-10 4,418 3,840 
4-12-16 3,110 2,661 202 10-15-16 6,867 2,893 
4-12-26 1,736 3,110 01 10-16=8 10,468 9,948 | 
4-16-0 28, 882 13,996 10-20-0 121,300 117,049 
71,296 52,456 10-20-10 23,238 48,724 
4-16-16 473,322 698,177 3.06 10-20-20 2,900 9,088 
4-24-12 61,371 65,070 283 10-80-10 6,391 3,624 
2,805 3,640 202 12-0020 12,664 14,146 
6-6-6 1,694 2,664 01 12-012 10,307 6,148 i 
7,663 8,206 206 126-6 4,449 3,685 4 
1,246 2,838 12-8-8 2,620 3,837 
1,687 2,702 12-1296 3,289 3,768 | 
5-6-8 7,782 7,363 006 12-}2-12 73,072 208, 922 
6-7-5 25,077 | | 12-240 e000} 1,743 
5-910 5,141 3,726 203 12-24-12 86,891 31,354 
6-8-7 19,922 16,840 13-18015 26,786 24,136 020 
5=8-8 4,632 4,680 208 140014 30,609 38,892 220 
877,240 | 21,116 | 6,68 14-14-0 6,008 8,286 208 
5-10-20 | 1,115,742 | 1,267,746 | 7.22 14-14-16 2,862 00 
5-10-16 33,221 80,406 15-0012 3,078 4,437 
5-10-16 16,318 6,933 14,483 6,461 209 
5-10=20 3,789 7,819 202 16-16-60 32,406 £68,402 21 
5-15-10 22,831 10,040 16=0=6 2,764 2,674 002 
6-16-15 4,086 17,319 08 16-1040 ° 6,568 200 
5~215-80 4,023 4,747 203 17-720 32,807 19,706 
6-20-10 17,227 44,710 19-190 ° 3,560 200 
6-20-20 87,676 | 300,608 1.97 20-0-20 2,339 4,447 
8,053 11,067 206 207 Grades 16,008,790 | 14,655,606 
Other ified 
11,669 08 08 
108 | Grades not showal/ 128,663 | 123,840 
6,672 06 204 
276 3,929 202 
| 
Tons | Percent Percent Miganics, the ¢ 
| 3-12-12 .......... 2,241,137 14.50 
310-10 101874 722 ° 8.44 
— 5-10-5 ........... 877,240 5.68 5.38 
a | 10-10-10 ......... 401,079 2.60 4.60 
3-9-6 671,216 4.34 3.99 
4-10-6 ........... 581,802 3.76 3.21 
Total .......... 7,753,532 50.17 51.08 
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ton. umber originally reported was The ; 
Ze om tho state ertilizer control | two and Missouri, th a H a0 
cates over 800; some 200 | 7225 largest consuming states, e 5—Kinds of Fertilizers Used in U.S.’ 
specified gro tons in 1952-53 | Herth} Bast South} 
that consumption of mixture 22% and und phates grading 8,232] 104,658] 
e s by er was bel cums 302,825] 80, 024 3e2 
sit 1952-53 ow that in | 
(N-P-K, N-P, P-K, N-K) for in 42 of the 51 states — wl et wl 
anked ch region and the U.S. is shown in other political units; total con: ANd 
5. Except for the Mountain re- tion of these grad SUMp- | 3,788) 
led re 42.38 grades amounted to onl 2000) 28,080 5,883 
ed N-P-K mixtures were favored | % of that in 1949-50 | “ae 
ander all other classes. More than 73% The 60% grade of potassi wet] 
Bleod, MATER LALS bd 
the tonnage of all mixtures con- chloride was greatly | we ° 
cones of this Class. mixtures were | tions of these grad ump- ‘a 
ico in largest tonnage in 53,056 tons grades were 256,979 and 
nin region g the | ond 110 pol as compared with 172,210 
oun e tons in 1952 5 » garbage 161 10 ° ° 
these For the U.S., 90.40% of the tonnage The total consumption of MATERIALS ‘a 
€gion, all mixtures was of the N-P-K | decreased from 83 of gypsum | 
of ption was ption in California alo 4 raw ° 2,768) 0,303 
the 46%, 5.76%, and 1.38% of the total creased from 719,788 to 4 ne de- a 161,268 
These proportions have not changed trient cont average primary nu- eas] 20,808] 600,378 
» the tly from nge ent of the principal cla Precipitated bone 10, 786 
rades eatly from year year. Over the of materials con sses nl ° ° 36,301 
782 bst several years, however, the pro- Table 7. These ave is given in 
the brtions of the N-P and N-K classes the composition : 1308] 100,846 
bve steadily increased; in 1949-50 individual materi tonnage of the 
ey were 1.45 and 0. aterials comprising t : 
60%, respec- | Several classes ng the | | 
ely. For POTASH MATERIALS ° 
materials containi Cotton hull ashes ° 3,747 
trogen P aining only ni- on mixtures: 8 322 84 
The national weighted average national 20; or K:O, the respective ton ° | 
primary nutrient content of mixed | (avai averages were 30.81, 15.70 oo] 
Peet [fertilizers increased from 25.84% P.0;), and 54.0 1%, Magnesium 
[gable 7) 1958-54 | aged 17.53%. Th aterials aver- wm” 
erages for onding av- | mms | 
trogen, 5.01; available 11.59; , and 21.96%. | 22,187,908 
d 10.27%. The average per- th the exception of the multi- Copper sulfate | 
intages of these nutrients in 1952-53 ple-nutrient materials, the national 
Bere 4.63, 11.34, and 9.87 averages were higher th Miserele te] se 
228 As higher anal > 8 ° 18,222 
in the average was 8.21% for | multi e average concentration of 
trogen, 2.20% for available P.O ple-nutrient materials Ww. relator Alecks act availa Does not include the quantities of mteris: 
ale ri ees bess class 26508 en. 
ary nutrient con- anures, mixtures (96)) Peat (23)2/; and organtoe not Hore (475), Linesed (683), Lupine (84) 
of all mixtures consumed in each Table 3—State, Regic 
‘8 Mate and territory is shown i e tate i 3 : 
own in Tab 
thse for the m Table | —— Regional Consumption by Grades’ 
ses in ; one 
161 and decreases i Tons 
4 available P.Os, i ses in 7; 1 other Grades Total 
«08 5y increases 34 a d 5-10-10 6-9-12 New land Mupber. Tons Toas 
o18 pcreases i n Maine 6-3-6 8-16-16 
in 16; and f Massachusetts 16 “ou 65 567 
tt 8,260 ’ 
|___86,080 | 53,990 | 26,767 | 25,422 | 19,685 pies | 3,100 | 2,062 | 2,626 | 5,886 1 at 
ct 25,422 | 19,685 | 17,019 | 16,636 | 3 928 
2-6 5<10-5 4 Lo 
+04 als for dir er izer mate- 241,008 30,007 7178 14,802 3,061 | | 
n -54 as co West 82,086 | 66,717 soo | | 2,405 | 5,242 | 6, 882 
‘ m- 28,226 | 12, 1,268 6,569 102 
e 52-53. 702,120 | 240,075 237 as 3,674 5,034 16 
quantity, in 1953 54 236,663 | 123,225 61,730 1,710 99 10 1,861 1,966 4,029 144 1,907 
4-10=6 South 20,814 180 
ns, hos 60,403 5-806 329-8 2-12-12 Atlentio 224 
+02 lum phos hates South Carolina 374/383 360,440 | 158,704 | 142,960 25 | 105,128 | 76,008 | | 4-0-8 
0 ns P: ) 2 544 886 Georgie 60,192 | 202,167 10 | 148,8 16,673 4,777 
| materi tons, Total 36 | 5,600 2,026 | 90,686 | | 0,060 | | 6,072 a 
rials (includ 498,696 | 487,86: 41,982 7,188 4,00 30,306 28 
1 nit | 487,852 | 467,648 | 368,507 6,367 | 130,629 2,798 42 
tash ng rate of 357,896 130,629 | 6,199 636 18 
» nitrate of soda- 320,680 | 508,967 | 200,208 | 106,487 | 150,630 10,600 | 2,207 | | 167 
as and trace el | 44,023 | 76,011 | 42,202 | 12-22-12 5-10-0 | 
5513 to: ement materials | | 008 140,008 | 89,212 137,718 | $9018 | | 6-22-12 | 2-12-6 | 10-6-4 | 
~mpared with 195 114,078 om 38 26,903 | 12,28 | 2,389 | 4,649 | 56279 
in 2-53 there £1,000 83,006 | 16, | seer? | 20,810] 5, sis | 1,102 | 8,008 
crease of 27. was 502 | 618,608 402,226 | 202,2 16,268 | 1,046 2,270 3,769 2,974 5,356 ¥ 
nitrog 3,104 tons in chemi 104,134 163,689 _| 100,678] 07,173 £3,070 104 
en m - 778 43,924 104 | 
tural tons in 10+10-20 | 5-20-20 | 3-12-12 1 West Horth Central 43,924 | 27,276 _22,784 | 16,208 | 24,976 | 136 
m j tons in | 7 12-12 | 4016-16 | 8232-0 | 0-20-20 | 16-16-0 
in ph reska 17 10,388 | ove 48,686 | 16,043 | 104 117,298 x 
3 a ials, res _ Wace element ma-|”~ 432,342 | 100,802 | 98,418 | 98,306 | 96,939 | 90 20,183} 6,303) 068 361 2,204 | 18,399 
of the princi e consump- 56,817 | 86,085 | 62,630 | 49,816 | 42,001 | 41,582 | 39,675 14,394 | 99,870 
00 ising these materials COM- | | 698-8 | | | 3-9-6 | seer 160 _]__268,008 | 3,945,316 
htes and regi sses_is shown by “Seas | | | 5,149 | 66,188 | 68,208 _ | 
egions in Tables 4 and 5. | | | stant | | some | | | | | “sire | 
In chemical nitrogen 500,958 | 236,529 | 163,445 | 137,547 | 120,174 | 120 | | | 
Principal changes 233 | 64,926 | 58,090 | 66,896 | 81,055 | 60,450 
year e pre- 10-5 412-4 st South Central ), 32,298 
BS ous ponte. increases in anhy- 63,176 6,832 | 9,264 10=20010 | | | 22-26-22 | 309018 | 6-808 | 13-15-15 
sump- Fuding us), nitr ogen solutions in Total 115,055 | 25,198 |_16,261_| 10,908 20,188 2,76 1,238 4,040 24,785 | 193,797 
agua amm ig 237,265 | 64,679 | 47,433 | 39,109 | 37,42 2917 | 13,138 62 1,277 25,236 | 173,862 
ertilizer t onia (from 421 | 26,907 | 23,668 | 23,626 6,172 6.736 30 9,807 64,614 
US 10 191,592 to 20,240 | 10,766 | 14,915 | 12,020 | 21,682 | 2 — | 281,387 
tal hitr 8), and am- 20020-0 12-24-0 | 1010-0 10,603 188 109, 642 718,060 
1953-54 47 ate (fr om 84 Montana | 10-10010 | 15-11-0 1002608 _| 10-2005 | 20=: 
= ot 4e7_| -- 317 1,977 2,147 
4. e | 7,657 | 6,72 2,647 1,482 
mmpticn materials, the 2,138 | 2,06 | 2,000 | 2,017 | | 2,602 | 1,075 is 
OF amm ; ° 10-1005 Pacifi 809 | 1 
‘ 1537 shown for basi 9,206 | 10,486 | 11,668 | 10,205 _|__ 9,698 | aml 
Perphosphat 912,676 tons) and Puerto Rico s2,eae | 23 | e820 10-16-8 
51 08 uer (1,046 grading 22% and Andicete quantity of grade, if veed, 16,124 | 14,026 12,926 9,820 | 5,884 16-4-€ | 122-10 | 
7 to 786,927 tons) the and kegion is exclusive of nixtures not specified by grede, 
reported were sige, totaling 136 tooss of nixed goods, coeprisig 201 grades, whieh wore manufactured 
ons. 
tions: te for Alaske not available. [5 1952-83, the of 
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18,317 tons It will be noted that in 1953. Os, 
ri- | tual nutrient content usually aver- | 650 tons (1.26%) and 118,3 ak er) 34 thalimble Ps 
which have a low content of pri- hat higher than the guar- (4.28%), respectively. consumption was lower tholmmmed a8 ™ 
mary nutrients. pa somewhat hig! oa that of nitrogen for the first time dy, ectively, 6 
antee. n umption ary | in i thal 
The quantities of primary nutrients The ing the period 1943-44 to 
“territories in 1953-54 contained | Mtrients in the U.S. and territories | alco, for the first time during The 
analyses of the various products as and territories in " n, 2.242100 for 1943-44 to 1953- 18 s th neiod period, the consumption of aVailabl e nutrien’ 
ili trol officials | 1,847,416 tons of nitrogen, 42k, graph on page 1. During the peri O; took a downward turn in 1953 <,materials i 
published by fertilizer contro tons of available P.O; (2,646,971 tons 1945-46 to 1949-50 the consumption | P:Os took a ar in 1953. a 57.88 
for the state in which they were con- 042 tons of - : aagr The quantities and propor; ns (57.88! 
of total P.O;), and 1,806,042 tons of nitrogen increased at the rate o . ‘tons (19.65 
sumed, rather than on the manufac- : ll the nutrients consumed as »; ns 
K:O (Table 6). approximately 75,000 tons annually, : S mix 711 tons 
turers’ guarantees. : in | fertilizers in 1953-54 were 77g 6, 
annual rate of increase in ; 10 
Thus, the overruns or underruns Compared with ‘1952-58, the | whereas the bout 210,000. | tons (42.12%) for nitrogen, 1,80] d 210,0 
i rom tees are subsequent years was abou 1,001, nt 
of nutrients f the guarantees quantity of nitrogen increased 210,- In general, the consumption of K:O | tons (80.35%) for available pojmm™ The qua 
i 
taken into account. This gives more 360 tons (12.85%) and of K,O 67,- g lleled that of nitrogen, but | 1,930,260 tons (72.92%) for totampnsumed a 
792 tons (3.90%), while available trend in the annual | and 1,596,032 tons (88.37%) 
ents than wo case if o uantiti i 1952-09, 
the guarantees were used. The ac- | P.O; and total P.O; decreased 28,- | .o+e of increase since 1950-51. K,O. The quantities of nitrogen, avai) viable Pe 
e e 1 tively 9 
inci i onsumption of Primary Plant Nutrients: 
Table 4—Principal Materials Used as Such Table 6—C p ry paige 
TONS 
yertale In All Fortilisere ent of 
State & Region Calotum |Sodiue 2/ Grades ‘ome otner?/ — Nitrogen Total m0 20" | be ‘ons, or 
‘and Onder 
. 7 49,019 11,620 16,471 19,306 20,438 to, ti on ( 
Sew York 14,09 | 380 8,708 1% 29,266 57,626 60,410 46,512 133,603 29,330 31,186 re than 
Virginia District of Columbis 14,812 34,526 87,168 | 28,491 
20,048 062,726 68,368 675 71,696 66,492 146,483 68,065 
Tlinets ea] 4,314] 2,973} 8,670, 3,507} 1,762 36) 898 | $3,323 136,607 147,766 | 130,673 | 19 
626} 5,408 6,120] 10,796 | 17,678 6,968 76,413 61,183 16,467 174,240 
H ast} | | case East North Central | 165,951 490,885 | 522,960 | 518, utrients su} 
4,066 ° 47,308 1,761] 909) 4,963) 4,498 | ms 116,200 12,187 60,726 148, 08 76,119 102/398 46.626 
arkansas | | | | too |  Keutuoky 19 Sei 99,819 36,744 85,664 89,887 | 46,086 | 140, 
Louk 26,088 | 12,229 | 1,081 | 34,244] 28,464 tor] | tere | 20 80,376 16,832 44,372 | 47,923 | 38, 615 | | | ates an 
11,860 | 2,472 ° 2 74,868 | 17,827 | 50,633] 1,260 2 $76,903 36,282 84,499 91,206 68,748 63,888 39,536 
Couticental Us So [926,786 [400,023 | 60,213 280,689] 180,220| 921,082| 782,351 | 247,081 [892,026] 297,397 4,880 3,980 4,098 aterlais Ne 
| “erecene| | | sceizcesr 23,058 22,037 | 22,073 | 12,296 68,189 172,966 | _66, 718 68,186 | __20,300 | aine to an 
materials istributed by Goveranect wend ty the ot aistures. Continental U. 8. 745,012 | 1,784,534 | 1,911,197 | 1,566,969 | 4,004,606 — shown ir 
phoepuate, the quantity of whieh is shows separately, by recloas, in Teble | | | | 230850 
16,889 19,063 31,073 81,049 57,628 20, 154 22,680 A 
1 1,601,425 | 1,930,260 | 1,606,032 | 4,175,664 1,847,416 | 2,242,100 | 2,646,972 | 1,806,042 
tures?/ Meterial Includes Goverment distribution, f phosphate rock marketed for direct application. 
Totel Mixtec nd totel put 
ne | quest nies 1,060 tous of mixtures Sa Kanene ant 2,702 tons of total 1m all fertilisers in were 
Tolan ser | me 2.32 | (As Percentages of Respective Totals in Mixtures and Materials, Ye 
Connecticut 5.77 8.71 9.62 24.00 | 21.33 __22.21 66.45 15.07 17.79 22.29 ’ Ended June 30 1954) 
_New England 6.08 | 10.27 11.64 27.99 | 22.73 | 20.66 67.69] 12.48 19.01 26.62 
New York 5.70 | 12027 9.06 | 26-88 | | 98.08 10.68 21.28 35-29 r N -—Available P:Os™ K; 
Pennsylvania | | | | | | Region— Mixtures Materials Mixtures Materials Mixtures oye 
District of | srt] | ‘aes | | | | | | New England .- 2.75 0.36 2.01 1.45 
Middle Atlantic 4.98 | 11.42 9.62 | 26.21 | 26.63 | 16.62 | 41.52 } 10.47 20.39 25.67 So. Atlantic 27.32 15.87 26.13 4.74 26.95 . 
East No. Cent. 20.04 9.78 27.25 12.74 32.50 35 63 
| | tore | | | West No. Cent. 1213 16.05 1326 2260 8.59 8.26 
| ime | ie | | rast So. Cent. 1178 1608 1183 13,46 1111 1741 
South Atlantic 4.23 9.37 6.57 22.37 | 20.66 14.99 40036 15.63 21,22 22.01 West So. Cent. 5.59 12.93 4.76 13.43 3.82 11.43 
| | | Secor | Mountain ..... 0.80 5.53 0.55 11.17 0.10 
| ines] | assez | | Pacific ........ 3.59 19.35 1.63 14.16 1.10 
Wisconsia 3.61 14.55 17.21 35.57 | 37.38 6.56 66.52 9.74 23.30 4.31 Territories 4 25 2 29 0 94 0 74 1 95 3.95 
East North Central 4.31 13.56 14.32 32.19 | 37.17 7.16 60.22 10.26 19.65 29.07 
Minnesota 4.84 20.16 14.60 39.60 | 45.46 34.13 59.44 26.97 38.08 39.27 
North Dakota 7.17 26.85 5.49 39.51 | 33.17 45.36 60.50 61.78 47,28 43.52 
South Dakota 9.90 20.74 1.56 32.19 | 44.89 Fi 2 
West Coatral 7,03 17.78 10.21 35.02 | 44.55 18,85 68.26 38.50 32.80 34.14 
Tennessee 4. lle ERCENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN CONSUMPTION OF PLAN 
Site | ‘ores 22.06 | | sesoe | 31.42 27028 IN 1953-54 FROM 1952-53 EADS BOA 
East South Central 4.49 10.46 8.69 23.63 | 30.89 16.62 54.45 15.94 27.26 24.81 illiams, Fre 
Oklahoma 6.41 14.52 6.03 26.96 | 36.26 18.96 59.44 35.64 25.20 26,98 ustria] Con 
Texas 6.31 12.60 6.87 25.48 | 39.46 21.29 69.22 34.87 31.31 28,37 aie 
Hest South Central | 6.10 | 12.01 * 8.86 26.67 | 36.89 | 20.37 67.24 | 36.04 32464 29.58 oard’s 39th 
Montana 9.38 21.23 0.99 51.60 | 29,17 47.33 60.40 43.18 40.70 39.47 New York 
Idaho 0.33 15.64 2.00 25.97 | 28.91 34.31 61.39 “4.66 f 33.37 32.78 rag vi 
11.22 24.55 1.85 37.62 | 37.49 4.44 ° 36.62 41.91 40.90 2 vice pre: 
Colorado 11.13 222.387 3.61 37.09 | 46.26 44.41 59.15 13.82 43.91 41.76 ree 
Sew Mexico 11.46 16.00 2.28 26.74 | 56.18 32.77 35.91 40.06 38.96 Port Sul 
Aritona 12.06 16.10 2.92 50.07 | 34.46 35.90 60.36 36.22 Moe 4.08 8 
Uteh 6.28 16.74 2096 26.97 | 29.62 33.71 60.50 35.32 31.44 30,87 7 5 . and ha 
Neveda 7.79 12.46 4024 23.53 36.69 60.50 33.26 30.93 29.29 933, 
Mounteia 11,03 17.66 2.80 31.51 | 34.14 38.48 54.34 37.26 36.12 35.40 
30.63 26.69 52.61 12.87 23.14 23.78 ENT CATE 
Paesific 10.23 10.76 6.65 27.44 | 31.16 27.18 65.37 15.41 25.54 25.76 PHILADET 
Continental U. &, 4.88 11.70 10026 26.64 | 31.06 16.69 53.80 17.32 25.96 26.57 LEGEND ams peg 4 
Hawaii 10. 8.92 6.78 35.13 | 26.62 18,47 59.26 48.69 32.20 33.44 N omb, un 
Puerto Bice 12.02 6.19 . 26692 | 20.80] 23.22 | 66.68] 21.98 20.99 26.88 avoitobte at an in 
__Territories 11.69 5.97 10,98 28.64 | 23.36 18.73 69.27 45.29 28.06 28.45 Lowe 
Us. Se Average: Less than y comple 
1953-54 6.01 11,69 10.27 26,67 | 30.61 16.70 54.01 17.63 25.99 26.62 S 5 Ore th 
1952-53 4-63 | 11634 | 6/ 9.67 | 6/ 26.64 | 26.64] 14.48 | 51,69] 21,96 23.24 26.06 HAWAIL 2 an 7( 
Pee 1961-52 4.50 11.14 9.42 24.86 | 27.96 14,71 49.98 20.97 22.16 24.04 10 ing Car “ 
Bxoludes materials not guaranteed to contain N, P. Og, or K20. 10 13 enkinto 
Includes the available P205 content of colloidal phosp ead phosphate rock es 2 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 8 ; 


~atgomery 


K:O con- 
1953- p,O,, total PsOs and 
the quantities and of 
of hi e nutrients consumed as 
n in Shey. aterials in 1953-54 were "440 677 
(57.88%) for nitrogen, , 
Portions (49.65%) for available 
mixed 711 tons (27.08%) for total 
ere 778.09 4 210,010 tons (11.63%) for K:O. 
tebe The quantities of nitrogen and K.O 
for 4 as materials were, respec- 
tote 17.64 and 12.78% greater than 
(7%) fa 1952-53, while the quantities of 
rogen, aval  ailable and total were re- 
trients' ectively, 9.78 and 15.16% less. 


The total primary nutrient con- 
ent of mixed fertilizers consumed 
n 1953-54 amounted to 4,175,554 
ons, or 2.78% more than the con- 
sumption (4,062,422 tons) in 1952- 
Fs The total primary nutrient con- 
ent of fertilizer materials in 1953- 
54 was 1,720,004 tons, or 8.61% 
ore than that (1,583,634 tons) in 


1952-53. 


The 1953-54 consumption of fer- 
lizer materials containing primary 
trients was 195,987 tons (2.887%) 
ss than in 1952-53. The consumption 
f all fertilizers (materials and mix- 
res) containing primary nutrients 
fas 1.67% below the 1952-53 level, 
thereas the total quantity of primary 
utrients supplied by these fertilizers 
creased 4.42 percent. — 

The percentage Change in consump- 
on of primary nutrients in 1953-54 
5 compared with 1952-53 is shown by 
ates and other political units in 
igure 2. Percentage increases in 
itrogen were generally highest in 
e West North Central and the West 
outh Central States. ; 
These regions consumed 17.72% of 
e total primary nutrients in mixed 
prtilizers and 28.98% of the total in 
aterials (Table 6a). The percentage 
hange in nitrogen consumption 
anged from a decrease of 13.08% in 
aine to an increase of 117.18% in 
outh Dakota. Wide variations are 
so shown in the percentage changes 
the consumption of P.O; and K,O. 


Langbourne M. Williams 


HEADS BOARD — Langbourne M. 
tornenpe Freeport Sulphur Co., was 
ected chairman of the National In- 
‘trial Conference Board at the 
Board's 39th Annual Meeting held 
1 New York recently, Mr. Williams 
*s Vice president and treasurer of 
“pei Sulphur Co. from 1930 to 
ass, and has been president since 


CATERPILLAR INVASION 


PHILADELPHIA — Sprayi 
mms are und praying pro- 


an in the area to 
Mllars an infestation of tent cater- 
ently. Lower Merion Township re- 
oy Completed a program covering 

Aen 7,000 acres. Spraying also 
mine Carried out in the Abington, 
teas ay. 8nd Huntingdon Valley 
ft. Portions of Delaware and 
counties, 
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crop land or the level of consump- 
tion already realized in some neigh- 
boring areas, he said. 


Present and future ammonia plant 
installations indicate a more acute 
oversupply of this particular chem- 
ical, Mr. Messing said. An oversup- 
ply of insecticides, weed killers and 
other agricultural chemicals has wor- 
ried the industry for some time, he 
said. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s or- 
ganic chemicals production index will 
be about 220 by 1960 in contrast to 
the present level of 155, said Shea 
Smith 3d, assistant director of mar- 
— research, Monsanto Chemical 


Sales of the six leading inorganic 
chemicals will increase about 5% each 
year for the next five years, according 
to Edwin M. Ott, product manager 
of the industrial chemical division of 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
and new president-elect of the associ- 
ation. 


The six chemicals (sulphuric acid, 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, caustic 
soda, chlorine and soda ash) account- 
ed for half of the inorganic chemical 
industry’s production value of $2.5 
billion last year, he said. Production 
of these chemicals in the last ten 
years has shown a yearly increase of 
12%, Mr. Ott said. 


A predicted sales gain of 4% for 
the entire chemical industry for 
1955, as compared to 1954, ap- 
peared conservative to Howard 8S. 
Bunn, executive vice president of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


The association’s new president is 
C. P. Neidig of White, Weld & Co., 
Philadelphia, who succeeds S. D. 
Koonce, Jefferson Chemical Co., New 
York. Elected secretary was William 
D. Morrison, Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York. F. Scott Gordon, 
Victor. Chemical Works, New York, 
is treasurer. 


Directors include Mr. Koonce; W. 
H. Healey, General Aniline & Film 
Corp., New York; Parker Friselle, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; 
D. L. Taylor, Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y.; and L. H. 
Flett, consultant and formerly with 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York. 

James G,. Park, vice president and 
director of Enjay Co., Inc, New 
York, received the association’s Me- 
morial Award. 


Great Plains Ammonia 
Group Plans Trade 
Show, Field Day 


JEFFERSON, IOWA — Great 
Plains Agricultural Ammonia Assn. 
Midwest Trade Show and Field Day 
has been set for July 20-21. A busi- 
ness session and show for members 
only will be held July 20 at Hotel Ft. 
Des Moines, Des Moines. 

The field day, which is being held 
in cooperation with Iowa State Col- 
lege, will be held at Ames, July 21. 
It is open to the public. Details and 
reservations may be secured by 
writing to James Andrews, secretary, 
Great Plains Agricultural Ammonia 
Assn., Box 447, Jefferson. Iowa. 


ESCAMBIA BAY GROUND BREAKING — More than 100 civic and industry 
leaders in Northwest Florida joined officials of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 
in officially breaking ground for the firm’s petrochemical plant now under 
construction between Milton and Pensacola, Cost of the plant including other 
facilities to be built later will exceed $25 million. Pictured here with M. A. 
Abernathy, Escambia Bay president, center, are E. L. Stokes, left, chief ac- 
countant, and A. J. Bruno, chief engineer for the newly-organized company. 


ESCAMBIA BAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


Completion of construction work by 
Chemical Construction Corp., New 
York, contractors, is scheduled for 
January, 1956. When in full opera- 
tion, the plant will employ more than 
200 people. 

The 100-acre site on which the 
facility is being constructed is part 
of a tract of approximately 2,100 
acres in Santa Rosa County pur- 
chased recently by Escambia Bay. 

Already approved is an addition to 
the two basic production units which 
will add polyvinyl chloride to the 
plant’s products. 


Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 
was organized in October, 1954, by 
United Gas Corp., Shreveport; Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Co., New York, 
and National Research Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Officers of the new firm, all officials 
of the United Gas Corp., are M. A. 
Abernathy, president; J. H. Miracle, 
vice president; L. V. Tracht, treas- 
urer; E. J. Freiberg, secretary, and 
A. L. McClellan, assistant treasurer. 

Directors of Escambia Bay Chem- 
ical Corp. include Mr. Abernathy; N. 
C. McGowen, president of United Gas 
Corp.; George G. Walker, president 
of Electric Bond and Share Co.; A. A. 
Talmage, vice president, Electric 
Bond & Share Co.; Richard Morse, 
president of National Research Corp. ; 
and Saunders Gregg and J. C. Ohrt, 
both of United Gas Corp. 


HITCHHIKERS ON THE WIND 


WASHINGTON—Pink Bollworm Moths are weak flyers—but they can 
soar for miles by hitchhiking on the wind. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists believe the moths’ ability to ride air currents makes their spread 
across the Cotton Belt harder to control. Since 1951, this tightly quarantined 
pest has moved into about 90 previously uninfested counties in Texas and 
nearby states—mostly by air, the scientists think. They have good grounds for 
this belief. P. A. Glick, entomologist with Agricultural Research Service, has 
trapped a dozen pink bollworm moths at altitudes of 100 to 1,000 feet in 37 
flights over southern Texas. One of the highest-flying moths was caught over 
a desolate area of cactus, mesquite, and grass—15 miles from the nearest 


cotton field. 


Firman E. Bear 
To Speak at 


Young Farmer Banquet 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, editor-in-chief, of Soils Science 
magazine and recently retired chair- 
man of the Soils Department at 
Rutgers University, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the Four Outstand- 
ing Young Farmers Award banquet 
June 2 at the Nicollet Hotel here. 
He will speak on the subject “Land, 
Food, and People.” 

Dr. Bear’s address will be the 
climax of a three day awards pro- 
gram for 41 young farmers being 
honored by Minneapolis businesses 
and industries. At the same banquet, 
four of these young men will be 
named the country’s Four Outstand- 
ing Young Farmers. 

The program is part of a national 
project sponsored jointly by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Petroleum Institute to 
honor and recognize all American 
farmers. The young farmers partici- 
pating_in the awards program here 
have been selected as the outstanding 
young farmers for their states. 


Spencer Chemical Co. Host 
To Midwest Bank Group 


KANSAS CITY—Spencer Chemical 
Co. is sponsoring a “Farm Represen- 
tative Seminar” June 1-3 in which 
such representatives from banks 
throughout the midwest will partici- 
pate. 

According to M. H. Straight, 
Spencer Advertising manager, six 
“Distinguished Farm Bankers” to 
whom awards were made during 1954 
and 1955, will be present, as will rep- 
resentatives from a number of bank- 
ing publications and business papers. 

Mr. Straight commented that 
“There is a great story for the gen- 
eral public in the new concept of 
farm banking service, epitomized by 
the farm representative. ... We pro- 
pose to dramatize this profession 
through material in farm papers, 
local newspapers and local radio and 
television.” 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Plant Food Use Inereases 


A constantly-broadening base of distribution 
and use of fertilizers in the U.S. is seen-in the 
annual fertilizer consumption report just issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Compiled 
by Walter Scholl, Hilda M. Wallace and Esther I. 
Fox of the Agricultural Research Service, the re- 
port covers the fertilizer year ending June 30, 1954. 


For the 15th consecutive year, consump- 
tion of primary nutrients set a new record 
last season. Although total tonnage was 
down 2.73% as compared to last year’s re- 
port, consumption is still high enough to 
make the industry feel good about the 
year’s business, This year’s total came to 
22,773,499 tons. 


Other significant things to observe in the re- 
port, published in this issue of Croplife, is the 
gradual but continuing shift in the areas where 
major consumption is taking place. The middle- 
western states of Iowa and Minnesota were out- 
standing in this regard, using 18% and 21%, re- 
spectively, more than they did in the record year 
of 1952-53. Iowa’s consumption last season totaled 
652,158 tons and Minnesota used some 322,775 tons. 
Not too many years ago, fertilizer materials bought 
by farmers in these states was negligible. 

There are many reasons for this increase in the 
middlewest, too many, in fact, to discuss fully 
here. Suffice it to say, however, that the trend is 
for even greater fertilizer application in the years 
ahead. 

Note the chart on page 1 of this issue. Plan 
nutrients have made a spectacular ascent in the 
past decade . . . much faster than has total ton- 
nage risen. This, of course, reflects the manufac- 
ture of higher analysis grades which are being 
offered by an increasing number of manufacturers. 


The grade 10-10-10 is a good example of 
why plant nutrient content is up. In 1952-53, 
some 401,079 tons of this mixture were con- 
sumed. Last year, however, the use jumped 
to 701,365 tons. An even more impressive 

“record is seen in the case of 12-12-12 which 
in 1952-53 was consumed in the amount of 
73,072 tons. Last year, its use was recorded 
at 208,922 tons! 


By the same token, it will be noted in studying 
the tables, that lower analysis grades in many 
cases have lost ground. Grade 3-9-6, which ranked 
fourth in 1952-53, dropped to sixth place in 1953-54, 
being exceeded in tonnage by grades 10-10-10 
and 4-16-16. 


Thus is seen a healthy trend toward bet- 
ter grades of mixtures. That such a trend is 
to continue is pretty much assured by look- 
ing back a few years and noting how far we 
have come in a relatively short time. Our 
prediction is that analyses will continue to 
go higher until a much larger proportion of 
the total tonnage will be in this category. It 
naturally won’t be a sudden change, because 
such use must come through education and 
year-by-year demonstration of the superior- 
ity of better materials. 


Once more, a look at the plant nutrient con- 
sumption chart on page one will be reassuring. 
With only slight dips, it has been progressing up- 
ward since 1944 and has a good chance to keep 
right on for quite a while. 

Naturally, some year will mark a leveling off, 
because nothing can keep moving upward indefi- 
nitely. But as population pressures grow in the 
U.S. and as more and more farm land is taken up 
for urban building, ajrports and highways, it is 
clear that the fertilizer industry has a big role to 
play in the future of America’s agriculture. 

All of the extra millions of people due to make 
up our national population a few years hence are 
consumers of agricultural products almost from 
birth to death. It puts a heavy responsibility on 
agriculture and its many supplying industries. It 

looks good for the fertilizer use potential. 


No More Government 
Fertilizer? 


That the government is “actively and unfairly” 
competing with private business in producing and 
selling fertilizer and other products, was charged 
in a recent report of the Hoover Commission. 
The group told Congress that all non-governmental 
facilities now operated by the government, should 
be taken from federal hands and be turned over 
to private concerns. 


Specifically, the Commission recommend- 
ed that the Tennessee Valley Authority be 
prevented from continuing to produce and 
sell fertilizers “in competition with private 
producers.” It further advocated the dis- 
continuance of all chemical research by 
TVA and suggested that its fertilizer re- 
search facilities should be turned over to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Many of us vitally interested in the welfare 
of the fertilizer industry can’t help but applaud 
the principles set forth by the Hoover group. If 
the government is permitted to continue and 
expand its manufacture and sale of plant food 
materials, then what is ‘to prevent its entering 
the pesticide business, too? Or- the farm ma- 
chinery business? Or the seed business? Who 
could then draw the line as to how much farther 
we would go down the road to statism? 


It is a rather dispiriting prospect for the 
fertilizer industry to be paying taxes to help 
support the government’s active competition 
against it. Things could be operated quite differ- 
ently in private business if it, like government- 
operated enterprises, could make up deficits by 
appropriating tax money for the purpose. 


No one in private business is asking such 
odds, but the industry does want to be free 
from this type of competition. The Hoover 
group probably expressed the industry’s 
feeling when it declared that “unjustified 
continuance (of such activities by the gov- 
ernment) is a definite injury to the vitality 
of the whole private enterprise system.” 


(In reply to the Hoover Commission’s charges, 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, chairman of TVA’s board 
of directors, declares that TVA has only a minor 


role in the fertilizer business, producing only 4% . 


of plant food value and only 2%. of total tonnage. 
Instead of competing, TVA cooperates with in- 
dustry, he says.) 


Not only the fertilizer industry is interested 
in seeing an end to government-produced ma- 
terials on the market. In presenting 22 recom- 
mendations for ending government projects, the 
Commission said that the defense department 
alone operates 2,500 business facilities, of which 
a thousand could be “eliminated without injury 
to our national defense or any essential govern- 
ment function.” 


Among these businesses are included 
ship-building and ship repair yards, peace- 
time transportation in aircraft and seagoing 
vessels, commissary stores and post ex- 
changes, bakeries, coffee roasting plants, 
meat cutting plants, laundries, dry cleaning 
plants, tailor shops, clothing factories, den- 
tal manufacturers and watch and jewelry 
repair shops. Quite an assortment, to be 
sure. But of all such enterprises, the manu- 
facture of fertilizers and its wide distribu- 
tion appears to be the most ambitious of 
them all. It has always been the subject of 
heated debate and continues to be a sort of 
leader in this role. 


We can’t help but look with favor upon the 
prospect of fertilizer research coming under the 
auspices of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It appears to be both logical and desirable and 
our guess is that the time is approaching when 
this will happen. 


CROPLIFE is a controlled  circutation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer ang 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S, 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢, 
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South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Sandhill Experiment Sta- 
tion, near Columbia, 8.0. 

g—Fertilizer Section, Virginia 
State Safety Assn, Jefferson Hotel, 


une 2 — 


ond, Va.; William C. Rich- 

Southern States Coopera- 
tive, Richmond, Chairman. 
ine 9-11—Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn. and Synthetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Meeting of MCA, the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

une 12—Executive Committee, Fer- 
tilizer Section, National Safety 
Council, Roanoke, Va.3 Thos. J. 
Clarke, GLF Exchange, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Chairman. 

une 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc. and Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn., Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va.; Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in charge 
of registration. 

une 14-16—Symposium on Fertilizer 
Economics Research, Sponsored by 
Agricultural Relations Division of 
TVA, Knoxville. 

ume 21—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Clark Hotel, Los Angeles; O. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, Cal., Secretary. 

une 22—Pacific Slope Branch, Ento- 
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mological Society of America, Mis- 
sion Inn, Riverside, Oal. 

June 22-24—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 

June 27-29—North Central Branch, 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Summer Meeting, Ames, Iowa. 


June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific [| 


Northwest Plant Food Assn., Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho; Leon 8S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Blidg., Portland, 
Ore., Secretary. 

duly 5-8—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Bigwin Inn, Mus- 
koka, Oanada, 

July 14-45—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
ference and Grade Meeting, Buc- 
caneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

July 20-21—Great Plains Agricultural 
Ammonia Assn. Midwest Trade 
Show & Field Day; Business Ses- 
sion for Members July 20 at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Field Day July 21 at Iowa 
State College, Ames; James An- 
drew, Box 447, Jefferson, Iowa, 
Secretary. 

duly 27-29—Northeast Branch, Amer- 
ican Society of Agronomy, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 

Aug. 8-10 — Summer Meeting of 
North Central Division, American 
Phytopathological Society, Woo- 
ster, Ohio; further information 
from H. ©. Young, Dept. of Botany 
& Plant Pathology, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Aug. 9-11—Ohio Pesticide Institute 
Meeting and Field Tour, Wooster, 
Ohio; Dr. J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woo- 
ster, Secretary. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until Tuesday each week for the issue of t.e 


Rates: 15c per word; minimum charge $2.25. Situations wanted, !0c a word; $1.50 
nt six words of signature, whether for direct reply or keyed care this 
care of this. office, 20c per insertion ad Jitional 
charged for forwarding replies. Classified advertising rate not available for commer- 
cial advertising. Advertisements of new machinery, products and services accepted 
for insertion at minimum rate of $9 per column inch. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED | 
Vv 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv 


MAJOR CHEMICAL COMPANY EXPAND- 
ing sales of agricultural chemicals, Open- 
ings available for experienced salesmen 
age 27 to 35 to be located in midwestern 
states. College agricultural training pre- 
ferred. Address 815, Croplife, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR EX- 
perienced fertilizer salesman to represent 
an established company in north central 
midwestern area. State age, education, 
qualifications, experience and salary re- 
quirements. Write Address 825, Croplife, 
2272 Board of Trade Bldg,. 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
A 


FOR SALE—TWO (2) 12,500 GALLON 
aluminum pressure tanks. Can be used 
horizontal or vertical. Meiners Soil Serv- 
ice, Colfax, Ill. 


CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER 
FRANCHISES 


Available in Midwest. Only 
those with technical training 
and working knowledge of plant 
food and soils need apply. Qual- 
ified persons work direct with 
farmers on full time basis and 
average $20,000 to $40,000 per 
year. 


Write Umbaugh Agricultural 
Chemical Co., 3593 Central, 
Memphis, Tennessee, if you fit 
the above description and are 
available by July Ist. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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Vulcan Steel Contaimer 


SIXTEEN AIRPLANES AND TANK 
trucks ready to go anywhere in the Mid- 
dle West. Call collect 2-4021, day or 
night. Rusk Crop Spraying Co., Valpar- 
aiso, Ind. 


Anti-Erosion 
Chemical Developed 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—A new chemica] 
spray may soon be available to com- 
bat wind erosion on millions of acres 
in the Southwest. The Texas Bureau 
of Business Research reports that 
such a spray has been developed by 
Dowell, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

The new spray is not yet ready 
for commercial sale, because it will 
be tested in laboratory and field trials 
for another year. However, first tests 
show that it forms a thin hard crust 
over ldose soil particles, but allows 
rain to percolate down into the soil. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
LYNCHBURG, VA. — Fertilizer 
Service, Inc., a lawn spray firm, has 
been incorporated with capital listed 
at $15,000. William H, Harvey is 
president. 


Multi-Wall 


PAPER 


O HAMMOND BAG & PAPER C 
| General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
im Weelsburg, W. Vo. 
D Pine Bluff, Ark. « Charlotte, N. C. 


Pacific Plastics Company.............. Hoey 


Chas. Piser & Inc... 
Phelps-Dodge Refining Corp 
Phillips Chemical Company 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company, 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.........-.---- Potash Company of America............... 2 8 
Gotcher Engineering & Mfg. Co............--- Poulsen: Company 
Grace Chemical Powell, John, & Co., 6 
Grand River Chemical Div., Deere & Co....... Private Brands, Inc... 
db Hammond Bag and Paper 28 Riverdale Chemical 
4,5 aercules Powder Schrock Fertilizer 
Highway Equipment - Shell Chemical 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.......- Spencer Ohemical Oo... .... 18 
K. B. H. Corporation, Steker, H. S., 
14 Kay Enterprises Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co............. 8 
Kraft Bag Umbaugh Agricultural Chemical Co.......... 23 
parvacide Products, Union Bag and Paper Corp................... 
The Mackwin U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co................. 
16 Michigan Chemical Corporation.......-...--- United States Potash 


Midstate Machinery Co......-----++-+++++++ U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div..... 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U.S. Rubber Co... .. United States Steel 15 
ee Nitrogen Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.... Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp............. : 
eevee Olin Mathieson Chemical Vulcan Stamping & Mfg. Co................ 
Pacific Const Borax 


‘or the 
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dealers 
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LS 
| | | 
hase Bag Co, meee 
hemical Specialties. ..... 
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TROUBLE 


‘These growers are justly proud of their crop which has germinated and 

passed its first big test in the struggle for survival. But trouble is just 
around the corner. In the soil, or at the base of the plants, are early- 
season insect pests, ready to feed at the farmer’s expense. As the plants 
mature, other insects will invade the field. To make a profit, this crop 
needs protection. 

Farmers all over the world, growing a diverse number of food, feed, 
and fiber crops, rely on toxaphene for effective, long-lasting insect pest 
control. Toxaphene insecticides are now officially recommended for use 
against more than 200 species of destructive insects around the globe. On 
many crops, toxaphene is the standard insecticide for all-season control. 


TOXAPHENE dusts sprays 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


931 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Brownsville, Texas; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, III.; Dallas, ' 
Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New York, N. Y.; Raleigh, N._C.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Toronto, Canada 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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